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YESTERDAY I WAS LATE 

FOR SCHOOL::1I TRIED TO 

_WALK IN QUIET-LIKE + BUT 

I HAD ON NEW SHOES : - 

~)| SQUEAK THEY WENT: : 

we | AND THEN THE BOYS 

BEGAN TO TAP THEIR FEET 

IN TIME -AND TEACHER LOOKED STERN 

AT ME- AND MY FACE GOT RED::I EX- 

PECTED A TALKING-TO - BUT WHEN I SAT 

DOWN SHE ONLY SAID: “YOU WON'T BE 

LATE AGAIN : WILL YOU: JOHN?” AND 

I ANSWERED QUICK - “NOM - NOT WITH 
NEW SHOES !”"—JOHNNY’S DIARY 
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Built by Hudson, Essex not only shares the advantages of 
the famous Super-Six patents, but also the value-building 
supremacy of their enormous combined production. 


It is the one issue in the most astounding sales success of 
motordom. The greatest of all Essex values is responsible 
for the greatest of all Essex years. No car, at or near the 
price, rivals it in actual proof of value—which is SALES. 


ESSEX COACH *895. 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Hudson-Essex, Now World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


More Than 1000 Bought 
Every Day 
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THE DISEASES OF OLD AGE 
O's: men naturally resent the implication 





that they are entering into second child- 

hood; yet, medically speaking, the char- 
acterization is often apt. Like children, the 
aged are especially susceptible to cold, and 
among the most dangerous of their diseases are 
those of the respiratory passages. Broncho- 
pneumonia, or capillary bronchitis, is the 
enemy of the child and of his grandparent alike. 
Pneumonia indeed is one of the most frequent 
causes of death in the aged, and it has to be 
looked for and guarded against whenever an 
aged person is down with some other illness or 
meets with a serious accident of any kind such 
as a broken leg. Again, the child’s digestive 
organs are easily upset by improper food, and 
the old man’s too. The old man finds that 
articles of diet that he formerly ate with im- 
punity cause a looseness of the bowels that may 
seriously tax his strength. 

The aged are not wont to suffer with acute 
rheumatism, but their aches and pains are 
numerous and by no means imaginary. Neural- 
gia is not uncommon in advanced life, but is 
seldom so acute as in middle life; it is not one of 
| the diseases peculiar to old age. Diseases of the 

heart and of the arteries are very common. 
Indeed, some stiffening or hardening of the 
arteries is to be expected and is at the bottom 
of a good many of the troubles of old age. That 
the heart and the arteries should show signs of 
wear is not to be wondered at when we remem- 
ber that the heart of a man of seventy has 
pumped blood into his arteries at least 2,555- 
000,000 times, and that the arteries have been 
dilated by the blood stream and have then 
contracted to squeeze it farther along the same 
number of times. This change in the arteries 
is one of the causes of the high blood pressure 
| natural to old age, and the further degeneration 
resulting in spots of softening in the arterial 
| walls gives rise to apoplexy and aneurysm. 
Another common affliction, especially in men, 
is irritability and weakness of the bladder. The 
| kidneys also suffer, and Bright’s disease is 
common, though more properly it belongs to the 
decade between fifty and sixty. Cancer is more 
frequently seen in the decades between fifty 
and seventy and becomes rare in very old age. 
The treatment differs little from that in earlier 
life, except that the frail body requires more 
gentle handling and smaller doses of medicine. 
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LUCKY IT WASN’T HIS FEE 


TRANGER things happen to an English 
S lecturer in the United States than in any 
other country, reports Sir Philip Gibbs in 
Adventures in Journalism. At least, he writes, 
they happened to me. I shall never forget, for 
example, that in the middle of a speech to the 
City Club of New York, I was thrust into a 
taxicab, hurried off to the 44th Street Theatre, 
received with a tremendous explosion (a 
flashlight photo!) in the dressing room of Al 
Jolson, the funny man, thrust into the middle 
of a stage scene and told to make a speech on 
behalf of wounded soldiers while the audience 
raffled for the original copy of a letter from 
Lloyd George to the American nation. ‘ 
Astonished at my rapid transmigration 
from the City Club and by my presence on an 
unknown stage, very hot, rather flustered, and 
not knowing what to do with my hands, ! 
kept screwing up a bit of paper which had 
been given to me at the wings, and by the 
time I had finished my three-minutes’ .speec! 
it was a bit of wet, mushy pulp. When I lef 
the stage, a white-faced man in the wings wh 
had been making frantic signs to me informe: 
me coldly that I had utterly destroyed Lloy: 
George’s letter to the American nation tha 
had just been raffled for many hundreds « 
dollars. After that I went back to finish ms 
speech at the City Club! 
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CThe, rO|D 
SURFACE 
DIVE 


‘By Lenora 
Mattingly 
Weber 


ELEN KINNEAR rested at 
the edge of the swimming 
pool in the Alcott Junior 
High School. She was taking 

\ the oe, ——- 
AS test required of all swim- 

La Soon ming instructors in the 

schools. The hand that 
clasped the rail trembled a little with ex- 
citement. She could tell by the satisfied 
nods of the three examiners and by the 
swift smile of commendation that Mr. 

Garrett, the principal, had given her that 

she had passed thus far! 

Mr. Erbaugh of the Boys’ Club was one 
of the examiners; he was an old friend of the 
Kinnears and had told Helen about the va- 
cancy. The former swimming teacher had 
left on short notice to go to California, and 
with the opening of school just a week off 
they were giving Helen a special test. She 
had spent two diligent years in teaching a 
country school, and Mr. Erbaugh, who knew 
of her swimming ability, had recommended 
her highly. 

Oh, it meant so much to Helen to pass the 

test, to get that school! It would mean that 
she and her younger brother, Hugh, could 
leave their aunt’s crowded home and live in 
a little apartment together. Hugh needed 
her. The past summer had convinced Helen 
of that. She had dreaded leaving him when 
she went back to her country school. 
_ Aunt Emma, who had her own family and 
interests, had no sympathy with Hugh. 
“Always puttering around with engine con- 
traptions, just killing time,’’ she had said. 
But Helen, going out one day to remind 
Hugh that Aunt Emma had called him twice 
to lunch, had seen the glowing raptness in 
his eyes as he bent over one of his own con- 
trived motors, and she had realized that. his 
puttering was his only way of expressing his 
craving for all things mechanical. Dear Hugh, 
who hid his hunger for sympathy under a 
forced brusqueness! If she got a school in the 
city, he could take a course in motor me- 
chanics during the winter. Moreover, they 
would have a home such as they had not 
known since their mother died. The cozi- 
ness of it flashed over her, thrilling her. 

Yes, she had passed thus far. She had dem- 
onstrated that she could break any holds 
that a frenzied drowning person might take 
on her, She had demonstrated the “carries,” 
using the principal’s fourteen-year-old 
daughter, Margaret. She had climbed out, 
lifting her from the pool without help, and 
had satisfactorily gone through the means of 
resuscitation. 

a “Now the dives.” It was the lithe, brown 
led Jerico, swimming instructor of the 
Alcott boys, that spoke. “Do a straight dive, 
i swan and a jackknife. Do a dive for dis- 

tance last and bring Margaret back with the 
tired swimmer’s stroke.” 
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Helen poised on the edge of the pool. 

“Tl help you with your jackknife when 
you're, here teaching,’ Ted volunteered. 
“After your bend you must straighten out 
quick.” 

Again Helen felt that glad thrill. As she 
made her distance dive she was thinking of 
what a pleasure it would be to teach others 
to love the water as she had always loved it, 
to teach these children who came from poor 
and ill-kept homes the uplifting wholesome- 
ness of swimming. 

Margaret Garrett was waiting at the end 
of the pool, talking to her girl friend, Eva, 
who was the only onlooker. ‘You certainly 
know how to dive!’ she said as Helen swung 
her into the floating position and, with the 
girl’s hands resting on her own shoulders, 
pushed through the water with the scissors 
kick. “I’m just crazy to dive off the spring- 
board. You know—to get a good high 
spring. But father doesn’t want me to. Do 
you think I could?” 

“Remember to keep your hands in front of 
your head when you do. Better practice from 
the side of the pool first,’’ Helen advised her. 

“Oh, I have,’’ Margaret assured her. 

Again Helen rested one hand on the rail. 
The examiner from the “Y” turned to the 
last page of his printed instructions. Ted 
Jerico walked out on the springboard and 
dropped his referee’s whistle in the deepest 
part of the pool. “This is the last test, the 
surface dive,” he said. “Swim out and then 
go down and bring up the whistle.” 

“You mean dive after it?” 

“No,” he explained. “Swim out and dive 
from a swimming position. Haven’t you ever 
done it?” 

“No, not exactly—that,” Helen admitted. 
“But Vl try.” 

When she reached the place where the 
whistle had struck she looked down and saw 
it glistening and blurred on the white tiling 
at the bottom. She drew herself down, but 
the water lifted her back. She used the breast 
stroke, surging the water about her till she 
lost sight of the whistle; then as she relaxed 
for a moment the unseen hands of the water 
brought her up. 

Ted Jerico, standing at the edge of the 
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She slid back crumpled against the tiled wall 


pool in a dry bathing suit, explained care- 
fully: “Throw yourself down hard, then use 
the breast stroke till you reach the bottom. 
Try that.” 

Helen confidently tried and tried, but al- 
ways midway in the water, floundering head 
downward, feeling the adamant force of it 
and realizing that she was making no head- 
way, she was filled with a strange overpower- 
ing fear. There seemed something sinister 
— the depth of the water that beat her 

WACK, 

She came up hurriedly. “I—I can’t seem to 
get to the bottom,” she faltered. ““I—can’t.” 

Ted Jerico hesitated. Time was getting 
short, and if he went in it would mean he 
should have to drive out to Berkeley Park 
Beach, where he was guarding for the sum- 
mer, in a wet suit. But he saw the piteous ap- 
peal in Helen’s eyes. Failure in the surface 
dive would mean total failure. 

“Look. I’ll show you,” he said. “You're al- 
lowed three trials. Now watch.” 

He cut through the water with the ease 
and surety of a fish. At the point over the 
whistle he swung his body down; one, two, 
three coérdinated strokes of legs and arms 
and he reached the whistle and picked it up. 

“Now try it.” Again the whistle zigzagged 
through the water. 

Helen was suddenly conscious of being 
tired, cold and weak. Once more she struck 
down. She couldn’t seem to get the stroke. 
She tried and tried, but she could go only so 
far. With greater force the same sickening 
panic mastered her, the same uncontrollable 
desire for air. She floundered hopelessly and 
then came up. 

Mr. Garrett looked sharply at the white 
cheeks that had been so flushed a few minutes 
before. Mr. Erbaugh’s face was sober. Ted 
Jerico was rubbing a towel over his wet head. 
The “Y” man rustled the examination pa- 
pers. It was easy for Helen to read the 
thoughts of all four. She climbed labori- 
ously out, so laboriously that Mr. Erbaugh 
reached forth a hand to steady her. 

“It’s too bad,” he said, “but the surface 
dive is the most important—”’ 

“T know,” said Helen. “I know.” 

She turned quickly toward the shower 


room; her teeth were chattering, and tears 
were lurking closely behind eyes already 
smarting from the water. 

Mr. Garrett nodded to his daughter and 
her girl friend. ‘Get dressed now, Margaret,” 
he said. “We'll be. in the office fixing these 
papers.” : 

Helen stood under the needle points of the 
cold shower, but felt no exhilaration; it 
only made her shiver. She had failed. She 
should have to go back to the narrow rou- 
tine of her country school. With the memory 
of her lost chance to nag her it would be 
even more lonely, more unbearable. She had 
failed in the examination, but, worse than 
that, she had been beaten by that pressing- 
down, that weight, by fear—that was it, fear 
of the water! 

As she dried her face and arms she heard 
Margaret’s gay laugh. “I’m going to try to 
dive off the springboard, Eva. Just one 
before I get dressed. Watch me now!” 

A siren shrieked outside; it was Hugh’s 
little red speedster that he had rigged up from 
automobile cast-offs. Hugh, who had been 
so confident of her, passing, who had joined 
in her plans for the winter with such a boyish 
wistfulness in his eyes! Helen smiled wanly 
as she slipped on her stockings and shoes and 
buttoned her coat over her suit. There was 
no need to keep him waiting. She could dress 
at home. 

As the door closed behind her she heard a 
splash in the pool; Margaret had evidently 
tried her longed-for dive. Helen stood a few 
seconds with her hand on the knob of the 
door. Could she ask them for another chance? 
But again that sickening fear answered her. 
Even as she stood there Ted Jerico hurried 
to his car at the curb and drove off. 

As she turned away she heard muffled but 
frenzied shrieks from the pool. It was Eva. 
Helen remembered Margaret’s words, re- 
membered that sounding splash. She seized 
the knob of the door. It had locked from the 
inside. The screaming was more shrilly in- 
sistent. Ted Jerico was gone. The others 
were in the principal’s office in the front 
wing. Helen ran to one of the low windows. 
“Oh! Oh! Oh!” Just that on the inside. 

She kicked out the glass and, leaving her 
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coat and her shoes, squeezed through and 
dropped down. 

“Oh! Oh!’ Eva pointed to the deepest 
ne of the pool. “She dived—she dived 
and—” 

Helen leaped in, swam to where Eva was 
pointing and thrust herself down. There on 
the bottom lay the huddled figure in the 
bright-red bathing suit, face downward, 
one arm doubled under her. Her cap floated 
on the water, mute evidence of the striking 
impact that had thrust it off. 

Again Helen lunged downward. The water 
waved the short skirt of the suit up—up. If 
only—if only— She reached out, but there 
was more than a foot of space between her 
fingers and that beckoning bit of jersey. She 
couldn’t get nearer. Then all unawares that 
terror seized her, that strange, suffocating 
fear. She must reach her; she must get down; 
but unconsciously her body relaxed to come 
up for air—air. That overpowering desire! 

Helen clenched her teeth. It was no blurry 
whistle there, but a life—laughing little 
Margaret! She struck down desperately 
with feet and arms. It came then, the coérdi- 
nation that Ted Jerico had tried to show her. 
She felt the swinging jersey between her 
fingers and tightened her grip. Now—now to 
come up. She relaxed, but the buoyant water 
refused to lift her and that dead weight. 
The water washed over her, choking her; it 
was like tight hands on her chest. She felt 
trapped. To let go, to come up for air—air. 

“No!” It was almost a sob within her. 
She tightened her hold, pushed ‘against the 
bottom with all her strength and felt her- 
self rising—with Margaret. 

Eva leaned over to help her when she 
reached the edge. 

. “No,” Helen panted, “I can. Go out— 
that boy at the curb. Tell him—Dr. Rover 
—he knows—quick!”’ : 

Her old confidence was back now. First 
lifting the unconscious Margaret from the 
waist to expel any water, she laid her face 
downward on her arm. Then she placed her 
own fingers tight on Margaret’s back over 
the lungs and right below the ribs. She 
pressed down. “Out goes the water.” She 
released her grip. “In comes the air.” 
She recited it by rote, taking care not to go 
faster than the natural respiration. 

Dear heaven, what a lifeless body! Not a 
twitch, not a movement! She dared not stop 
to listen to her heart. “In comes the air,” 
over and over she repeated. 

First her fingers gréw tired, then her arms. 
She pressed her numbed fingers firmer. A 
sharp pain shot through her left arm; it was 
like the pain of a burn or a cut. 

Regularity, that was it! Her lips mumbled 
the words now. Her head grew dizzy. Her 
fingers bent weakly if she didn’t watch them. 
There was a stinging pain in her arm. There 
was blood running down, trickling from her 
fingers. She smiled jerkily to herself. Strange, 
Margaret’s suit red—red like her own arm. 

She was conscious suddenly of Mr. 
Erbaugh and Mr. Garrett hurrying in. She 
saw Mr. Erbaugh’s face, gray as his necktie, 
saw Mr. Garrett drop on his knees, saw his 
shaking lips. ‘“How did it—” But Helen only 
recited on, centred all her attention on her 
fingers. 

“She dived,” sobbed Eva. “She dived in 
the deep water, and she didn’t come up. 
She didn’t come up.” 

“Out goes the water.’’ Helen whispered 
the words now. Was there a little reaction, a 
little movement under the red jersey? 

With quick fingers Dr. Rover parted the 
two and snapped open his grip. There was a 
dull thump of his stethoscope. There was the 
stringent odor of spirits 6f ammonia. 

“Good!”’ said the doctor. “Good! Here!” 
His strong fingers supplanted Helen’s. 

She slid back crumpled against the tiled 
wall. Waves of fatigue swept over her. Hugh, 
who had brought the doctor, put his arm 
round her shoulders. 

Finally the doctor raised the now slightly 
moaning Margaret to a semi-upright posi- 
tion and rested her in her father’s waiting 
arms. He touched a place at the edge of her 
forehead that was swollen and red and dull 
blue. ‘“H’m,” he murmured; “she was like 
lead to get out, wasn’t she?” He poured a 
few drops of liquid into a tiny phial. The 
eyelids flickered hopefully. 

The doctor was unrolling a gauze bandage. 
“Now’’—he turned to Helen, who was try- 
ing to sit without Hugh’s support—“I’ll 
tend to you.” He examined her arm. “That’s 
an ugly-looking gash, but we’ll fix it up. No, 
sit still. You’ve had enough exercise for one 
day. How did all this happen anyway?” 

It was Eva that told them. “She crashed 
through the window and jumped in. She 
swam out to there, and then she went down, 
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and when she came up she had her. And she 
worked over her; she never stopped once.” 

“We know that.” The doctor’s voice was 
crisp. “Margaret wouldn’t be opening her 
eyes now if she had stopped.” He issued his 
order: “I want you both to stay in bed for a 
couple of days.” 

Helen heard it through a daze. She had 
never been so utterly tired, yet so utterly 
contented. Hugh helped her to her feet. 
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“Are you sure you're all right?’”’ His voice 
was husky. 

“Yes,” Helen said and smiled. “I do feel 
all right. O Hugh, I didn’t pass, but I feel— 
all right about it now.” 

Mr. Garrett extracted one hand from his 
precious burden and grasped Helen’s. There 
was no need for him to urge a wan smile to 
his lips, for a great warmth of thanksgiving 
showed in his eyes. ‘We shall be proud to 
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have yqu for this pool,” he said. “You have 
shown that — 

“But I failed,” said Helen. “The surface 
dive, you know. I didn’t get the whistle.” 

Mr. Garrett looked down at the relaxed 
figure in his arms, at the lump on the fore- 
head that was purpling more and more, at 
the lips, where a faint rose was crowding 
through. ‘You did a surface dive,” he said, 
‘“‘and you brought up—more than a whistle.” 
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LAMES,” said Al Quillen, “red 
flames, whether they’re glowin’ 
on a hearth or winkin’ in a 
camp fire, allus takes me back 
to war times—burnin’ powder 
an’ blood-colored smoke. 
Flames,” repeated the old man 
reflectively, looking soberly into the blazing 
coals on the hearth, “it seems to me are the 
color of courage:” 

Phyllis Avery, sitting on the floor like a 
schoolgirl, with the firelight in her bright 
hair and one slim arm thrown across Sary’s 
gray-print knees, smiled swiftly up at the 
old man and on with a flashing upward 
gleam of long lashes into the youthful eyes 
of the enlarged portrait over the mantel. 

It was a portrait of Al, straight and sturdy 
in his Civil War uniform. The callow boy’s 
face under the cap visor was as twinkling as 
the old man’s wrinkled one. In the picture 
the old flute that had gone through the war 
was proudly in evidence; a knapsack was 
slung from the slim shoulders and in the eyes 
Phyllis caught, like the flicker of the playing 
flames below, the flare of young courage. 

She nodded. “It’s true,” she said, “though 
I never thought of it before. I saw Dan years 
ago pitch into a boy who was bullying a little 
fellow, and Dan looked fairly + hoe do and 
once just lately the day that ugly stallion of 
father’s broke out and Mike corralled him 
alone for fear he’d get on the highway and 
harm some one—there were sparks in Mike’s 
eyes that day.” 

“Shore,” agreed Al. He nodded wisely. 
“Dan came by that trait honest by way of 
his father; an’ Mike now, like enough it was 
born in him too and fostered by them days 
in the trenches. But me, when I was a little 
shaver I was skeered of my shadder. Courage 
—sich courage as I come to possess—I ’arnt 
at my old father’s knee ’fore our fireplace 
back home. That’s why I s’pose courage 
has allus seemed to me to be the color of 
flames.” 

“Oh,” said Phyllis. She turned eager eyes 
to the old man. “If one can learn to be brave, 
Uncle Al,” she said, “I should like to know 
the secret. I’ve always been ashamed that 
Colonel Avery’s daughter was shaky in the 
dark. Folks say it isn’t strange for a girl to be 
a coward, but I can’t see why.” 

Al chuckled. “Ye ain’t never had yer 
courage tested, hev ye?” he inquired. “Like 
enough in a pinch ye’d surprise yerself. But 
there ain’t no secret to l’arn, only this: that 
the dark an’ the stars an’ the earth is kind, 
an’ that jist plain, everyday courage is a part 
of the day’s work. That’s a notion fer simple 
folks, I s’pose, but it’s what my old father 
l’arnt me, an’ it went with me through the 
war an’ through all my life.” 

Phyllis stood up and peered out into the 
gathering dusk. “All this talk reminds me 
that it’s getting dark outside,” she called 
over her shoulder. “After dusk even the 
little way home seems long to me. Good 
night, my dears.” ; 

Sary looked up from her little black shut- 
tle that was spilling yards of cobweb tatting 
into her lap. “Step with her, Al,’”’ she said 
gently. ‘“There’s no need for ye goin’ alone, 
Phyllis.” 

“But it isn’t really dark yet,” protested 


the girl, laughing. “T’ll take it run- 
ning and be home in three minutes.” 

But Al pulled on his old cap and 
trotted out behind her like a grizzled 
little watchdog. The cold lemon-yellow west 
hung behind a pale twilight, and the east, 
blue and shadowy, was mirroring a pale 
salmon-pink band of reflected light. As the 
old man and the girl fell into brisk step up 
toward the big Avery house a sudden whir 
of startled wings rose from a winter-dry 
thicket beside the path, and a bevy of roost- 
ing quails darted up and away. 

“Watch them!” cried Phyllis boyishly. 
“What a pretty shot!” Then she added 
quickly, “There, Uncle Al, talk about the 
traits that are born in one: I think all father’s 
old Southern sporting blood came down to 
me. I’ve lain in a duck-hide a whole silver- 
misty day waiting for a bunch of mallards to 
lift, and Dan himself van’t beat me at 
gunning, and yet I can’t bear to pick up the 
little broken bodies. There is a streak of the 
coward in me, Uncle Al; I know it.” 

Al chuckled. “Some folks, Winsome,” he 
said to her, ‘‘would think it took a mighty 
brave girl to handle a gun like ye do.” 

“Oh, that,” said Phyllis scornfully. “All 
the Avery women have hunted. Father says 
I was born with a straight sight and a steady 
finger; but I wasn’t born with a brave heart, 
Uncle Al.” 

Al chuckled again in unbelief. ‘The coals 
may lay a long spell ’fore they bust into 
flame, Winsome,” he said enigmatically, and 
the two trudged on in silence up the wintry 


slope. 

tp at the house they found Colonel Avery 
grumbling over a business trip of a few days 
just ahead for himself and Dan. ‘Hunters 
will be all over the place the minute my 
back is turned,” he was declaring, ‘and no 
farmer wants to turn things over to these 

r-sport pot shooters who never give the 
irds a fair chance. Besides, things are dry; 
there’s danger of fire. 

“T ran for constable last fall,” he went on, 
“to protect my own and my neighbors’ 
property, and now in the height of the hunt- 
ing season I’ve got to be off guard for a week. 
I suppose I’ll have to appoint a deputy.” 

Phyllis had seated herself on the arm of 
her father’s chair; the tawny sweater she had 
just taken off was lying across her knee. Her 

rown eyes were intent. “Father,” she said 
suddenly, breaking the pause that followed 
the colonel’s grumbling. “Father; can a girl 
be a deputy?’ 

“Eh?” said the colonel. Then he snorted 
with indulgent laughter. ‘‘Why, Phil, there’s 
no law against it, I reckon. Why?” 

“Because,” replied the girl, suddenly 
vehement, “I want you to make me deputy. 
I'd just like to find out, father, how much 
nerve I’d show under responsibility. The 
Avery women have always hunted—shot 
helpless little things that couldn’t fight back. 
They’ve always ridden horses, but none of 
them ever was a deputy of the law. I’d like 
to see what I should do if I departed from 
tradition.” 

The colonel slapped his knee. “You're 
free-born, sane-minded and of age, daugh- 
ter,” he declared heartily. “Have it your own 
way.” It was evident that, although he at- 
tached no particular significance to her 
whim, he was very proud of her. ~ 

Prosperity County was well mannered. 
“A twelve-year-old could be constable here!” 
Colonel Avery himself had scoffed dryly at 
the congratulations on his election the pre- 
vious fall, and he anticipated nothing new 
for Phyllis except a little girlish swagger on 
her part and perhaps a few curt orders to 
invading hunters. Mike, Allen and Tip and 
even Al himself would be a stanch body- 
guard for the young deputy. The next morn- 
ing the colonel swore her in on the family 
Bible in the assembled presence of every one 
on the farm, yng her a hearty kiss and with 
Dan departed on his trip chuckling. 

With a twinkle well hidden behind his 
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shaggy gray brows Al watched all day as the 
girl came and went restlessly about the place, 
keeping one ear cocked toward the telephone. 
Plainly she was on tiptoe for something to 
happen. 

“Ye’re jist achin’ to prove yerself a coward, 
ain’t ye, Winsome?” inquired the old man as 
toward evening he came upon her. “Take 
off that there official frown and hang up yer 
authority behind the door and come with me 
after the cows. The boys are workin’ late, 
and them there Jersey heifers give me a chase 
every time I go fer ’em alone. I thought may- 
be,” he added with a cackle, “if they knowed 
I had the law with me, they might behave 
themselves.” 

It was a brisk evening, keen and cool, but 
with no savagery in its north breeze. Blue 
smoke such as hangs in dry winter above 
the sear leaf-carpeted timber softened the 
sunset and tanged the still air. In thin films 
and spirals it hung among the stark, dark 
branches of the woods, where little fires, 
kindled by careless hunters, needed only a 
rising wind to fan them into a menace. 

At the edge of the woods pasture the girl 
and the little old man stopped to-see if keen 
eyes might catch a glimpse of the fawn- 
colored hides of the delinquent herd. Below 
them a a bleached, crackling stalk 
field, shaking its sear blades with a grating 
rustle. Beyond that bare branches latticed 
the west like iron grating across a golden 
casement, and above and round and about 
swung the stark, still timber. 

“It’s eerie here,” murmured the girl and 
drew closer to her companion. “One would 
never guess that a line road ran just beyond 
that arm of wood.” 

“Tt’s quiet,” agreed Al cheerfully, “but 
I'd call it peaceful, not skeery. Why, young- 
ster, Sary and me, we’ve camped in places 
where the droppin’ of a big, thin-shelled 
hickory nut sounded clear and loud as a fall- 
in’ stone, and where acorns tapped on the 
wagon top like somebody knockin’ at the 
door, but neither of us ain’t never felt skeert. 
There ain’t nothin’, Winsome, seems as much 
like the Lord Almighty to me as jist plumb 
still silence in the timber.” 

He had hardly spoken when a horse neighed 
suddenly off somewhere out of sight—a 

ueer, troubled, urgent whinny. The dogs, 

owler and Big Enough, racketing busily 
through the creaking stalks, stopped stone 
still and put up their long muzzles toward 
the wind. Al himself stilled all at once into 
listening silence. 

“That was Vere de Vere’s nicker,” de- 
clared Phyllis quickly. “She must be lost 
from the rest.” 

There were only three of the colonel’s 
horses in the woods pasture—the three aris- 
tocrats that never knew farm labor: Vere de 
Vere, a three-year-old thoroughbred mare, 
Lochinvar, the blue-ribbon gelding of two 
states and the colonel’s pride, and -Alice the 
Nurse, an old thoroughbred that had served 
her time and been turned out, a blue-grass 
pensioner. 

“If it was twenty years ago,” observed 
Al as the whinny sounded again, “I’d think 
of horse thieves.” ¥ 

Phyllis laughed. “As Mike would say, 
she quoted, “ ‘there ain’t no sich animal’ any 
more. Horses aren’t worth stealing now- 
adays, and besides the thieves would be 
caught before a mile.”’ 

“Them two of the colonel’s is wuth steal- 
in’,” persisted Al wisely, “but, as ye say, it 
couldn’t be. Let’s move up closer, though; 
one of them might be tangled in a fence 
somewhere.” 

The old man and the girl had taken only 
a few steps when up the opposite timber 
slope Vere de Vere broke into sight, running 
with long swift strides; her head was up, her 
mane tossing. Half wheeling at the foot of 
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the slope, she stood fixed, high-headed, blow- 
ing in wild, shrill snorts. 

Al quickened into a trot. “Somethin’ is 
wrong somewheres,” he declared uneasily as 
out of sight behind the wooded ridge Lochin- 
var’s nervous whinny answered that of the 
snorting mare. 

Crackling through. the underbrush, the 
old man and girl came out in a moment in 
view of the line road and stopped, startled. 
Drawn up in the curve of the fence before an 
old, empty tenant house, were a number of 
automobiles, big high-powered ones, but 
dusty and disreputable with ill-piled luggage. 
There were also several huge trucks with 
gaudily painted canvas covers. 

“A modern gypsy caravan!” exclaimed 
Phyllis. ‘It’s been ages since such a band 
passed through this country.” 

She would have stepped out carelessly into 
full view, but Al’s wrinkled hand pulled her 
back. His eyes were fixed on a little group of 
men beside the fence. Gypsies they were, 
some gaudily kerchiefed and sashed; others 
in dirty overalls. Together they had cor- 
nered the snorting Lochinvar and were ap- 
praising him with practiced eyes and cau- 
tious hands. 

oon here,” whispered Al, “what'd I tell 
ye?’ 

“But they are only looking him over 
surely!” demurred the girl. “It’s broad day- 
light; they’ll let him go in a minute. They 
have only cars. What could they do with a 
horse?” 

“Yes, they'll let him go in a minute,” 
replied Al wisely, “but they’re gypsies; they 
know good hoss flesh. After dark they’ll 
ketch him again, and one of the young men'll 
straddle him and take off through the timber 
to some place they know of while the rest of 
‘em ’ll camp on innocent as ye please till 
mornin’. They do things to hosses, Win- 
some; bleach ’em, doctor ’em. They’ll make 
Lochinvar over. They ain’t forgot their old 
tricks, I’ll warrant.” 

Suddenly the sobering thought of her new 
responsibility -dropped across the girl’s 
tremulous, excited face. 

“Uncle Al,” she cried, “these vagabonds— 
my father would send them about their busi- 
ness, and—I—I am my father’s deputy!” 

It was what Al had expected; his answering 
twinkle said so, but he became sober. ‘“That’s 
right, Winsome,” he agreed, “but’’—his 
gentle eyes rested on the sparkling loveliness 
of the young face under the soft gray hat, 
the lithe straightness of the young figure in 
sweater and knickers—“‘couldn’t ye deputize 
me, youngster, this once—me an’ Mike and 
the other boys. I’m afraid it’ll be a little mite 
hard to handle them gypsies. They’re sly 
most allus, and treacherous, an’ you're jist a 
girl, Phyllis, after all—a purty girl.” 

He awaited her answer, oddly eager, and 
was pleased with the swift certainty of it. 

“I don’t want to be foolhardy, Uncle Al,” 
she said earnestly, “but after all I took my 
oath; if I am a girl, I must do my part.” 

“Course,” agreed Al promptly. ‘‘I knowed 
ye’d say that. And now, Winsome, one of us 
must go fer the boys, an’ one orter stay and 
keep an eye on these folks an’ Lochinvar. 
Which would ye say was best, Winsome, you 
to go or me?” 

Phyllis drew a sharp breath. Dark was 
settling; up at the gypsy camp the camp fires 
were lighted. Dark-faced women were bend- 
ing above their tasks of getting supper. 
Lochinvar had broken from the group that 
had surrounded him and with Vere de Vere 
and Alice the Nurse was browsing warily at a 
distance, but one of the gypsy men lounging 
carelessly by the fence was covertly watch- 
ing with narrow, black eyes every move of 
the horses. 

Phyllis was pondering. Al in his old wood- 
brown corduroys could slip away, unnoticed, 
round up the boys from their various tasks 
and be back before she herself could. She 
should have liked the swift, breath-taking 
moment when she might call Mike and Tip 
and Allen coolly to her aid. She should have 
liked the glory of leading them back, but 
she knew that the unpretentious task of 
waiting and watching was the one that she 
ought to fill. 

“Go on, Uncle Al, I’ll watch,” she said 
stanchly. With the words came a little chill 
of realization that dark was upon her, that 
the timber was full of dusky whispering 
silence, and that not fifty rods away a vaga- 
bond, thieving, lawless tribe were chattering 
about their evening meal. 

Al’s keen, kindly eyes prodded gently 
past the little braggart air that Phyllis had 
put on to hide her tremors. He started to 
speak, but wisely checked himself. Loath 
though he was to leave her there, he knew 
that for the sake of the courage that she was 
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trying to prove he must respect her decision. 
He patted her shoulder encouragingly with 
his knotty hand and slipped into her fingers 
the old flute that he often carried inside his 
jumper as he went about his work. 

“Don’t show yourself,” he admonished 
her, “an’ in case of ’mergency sound this. 
I'll be listenin’ all the way home and back 
again.” 

Then he called Jowler and Big Enough 
cautiously from their scouting in the brush. 
“Lay down, chaps,”’ he bade them peremp- 
torily, “right beside our little Miss Phyllis 
here. You take good ker of her, chaps, an’ 
ye, Winsome,’’—he turned again to the girl, 
and his eyes were warm and reassuring,— 
“don’t ye fear nothin’ a-tall. "Member the 
fire on the hearth, Winsome, and them brave, 
red flames.” 

Phyllis nodded—her lips were too tremu- 
lous to trust a spoken word—and watched 
the little old man slip cautiously away. A 
great loneliness seemed to drop on the shad- 
owing timber, and those throaty, alien 
voices just beyond, in an occasional out- 
burst of laughter, only lent a deeper tone to 
it. Boggy brown leaves and the trailing dead 
leaves of calamus were piled wetly in a bit 
of pond near Phyllis’s feet. Big Enough rose 
and lapped sibilantly at the dark water and 
lay down again reassuringly close to the girl’s 
stroking hand. 

The gypsies had eaten and except for the 
casual sentinel who was watching the horses 
were lounging about their fires. Two or three 
of the young men were twanging stringed 
instruments. Clearly the vagabonds thought 
——— alone on the solitary stretch of 
road. : 

Full dark fell. In the darkness it was only 
by the thud of galloping feet and the startled 
snort of the horses that Phyllis knew when 
certain stealthy ones of the band once more 
had cornered Lochinvar. 

“They mean to get an early start,” thought 
the girl, trying vainly to peer through the 
shadows. 

Listening attentively, she learned that the 
little group busy about the rebellious horse 
were snipping the beautiful silky mane and 
rubbing something into the satin coat to dull 
and roughen it. 

“Oh, if only the boys would hurry,” cried 
the girl to herself, on the edge of nervous 
tears. 

It was hard to be there waiting. Terror 
seemed to come from all sides out of the 
dark: She tried to look up at Al’s “kind 
stars,” but they seemed aloof and far away. 
In a little while one of those black-eyed 
pilferers would be gone with Lochinvar 
while she, her father’s deputy, sat there help- 
less and despising eonelt for a coward. 

Then the memory of Al’s last words to her 
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fell into her hurrying thoughts. ‘ "Member 
the fire on the hearth,” he had said to her, 
“‘an’ them brave, red flames.”’ 

All at once a glow seemed to brighten in 
the black timber as Phyllis remembered the 
Quillens’ little sitting room, still and bright 
and cosy, with its trumpet-flower lamp, Sary 
with her black shuttle, Al, old and wrinkled 
and merry; but most of all she remembered 
the red flame of the fire and that boy with 
the knapsack and the flute above the mantel. 
He had been afraid too once when he was a 
‘‘ittle shaver,” until he learned that the 
earth and the stars were kind and that cour- 
age was a part of the day’s work. 

He had gone out to battle, lain in the 
“blood-colored smoke” that Al had pictured, 
and the little shaver who was afraid of his 
shadow had become an old, happy, tranquil 
man because of that “notion fer simple 
folks”; that notion of stars and kindness 
and the day’s work and that courage was 
the color of flame. 

“Why, it is!” cried Phyllis softly to her- 
self. She remembered Dan’s blazing look, 
the sparks in Mike’s eyes, the boy with the 
flute. Yes, simple, unselfish, everyday cour- 
age such as all men and women must know 
or learn to know was the flame on the hearth 
of home. 

In that moment Phyllis knew that she 
would not sit there quaking and futile and 
let the gypsy ride off with Lochinvar, with- 
out her turning a hand. Cool and faintly 
twinkling in her fingers lay Al’s slender, 
‘scarred flute that had gone with him through 
battle. With a word of caution to the dogs 
Phyllis rose swiftly. Somehow she felt 
strong now and cool and as steady as a rock. 
Half a dozen quick, silent steps brought her 
on top of the slope, on the ridge of the hillock 
and into the edge of the gypsies’ firelight. 
There she stopped and, putting the old flute 
to her lips, sounded a few, shrill notes. 

The pelting gypsy music stopped with 
abrupt discord, and brown firelit faces 
stricken with a bleak superstition turned in 
the direction from which had come the sud- 
den notes, thin and silvery as the starlight 
that had sifted into the timber. 

They caught at the girl’s nerve, those 
faces, so strange, so unreadable, and for an in- 
stant she knew the little sickening jolt of one 
who stands single-handed and alone against 
unmeasured odds. The instant passed, 
and then with a thrill of relief she heard 
the staccato clatter of hoofs as Lochinvar, 
released, bolted, snorting, to safety. 

“Blood-colored smoke,” thought Phyllis, 
and her lips became firm. “The day’s work.” 
And, as if the old flute were the magic lamp 
of Aladdin, the touch of its battered silver 
conjured a vision of brave women watching 
over homes, men in long marching files— 
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blue files, olive drab. “Perhaps,” thought 
the girl, “those sparks in Mike’s eyes were 
kindled in the trenches—the -day’s work, 
much or little, unselfish courage to guard 
and protect; they were the flame on the 
hearth of the world.” 

Keener and clearer the sharp notes lifted. 
Often in fun Phyllis had blown the old flute 
before, and as she stood there, lightly poised, 
gallant, piping bravely in the edge of the 
firelight, with Jowler and Big Enough like 
two phantom sentinels at either side, she 
might have been a ghost of the starlight, 
summoning unseen comrades. 

The black gypsy eyes sharpened with 
stealthy fear; then, in a moment, the gaudy 
circle broke. 

As Al came hurrying up the wood path 
with Allen and Tip behind an anxious, eager 
Mike he heard the brave notes of the flute, 
high and thin and silver clear, dropping 
through the black timber and the winter 
starlight. 

“Listen,” cried Mike sharply and swun 
at once into a run, but his long strides onl 
not far out-distance those of the panting 
old man. 

“T told her ‘in a ’mergency,’” Al muttered, 
“ “in a ’mergency.’ ” 

“Tf any one of that dirty, worthless bunch 
lays hands on her!” said Mike between shut 
teeth. 

Then the runners broke out into the fire- 
light. 

All the glimmering circle of light was 
woven with black, startled figures. A few of 
the swiftest of the campers had already 
started their dusty machines, and the cara- 
van was in a very frenzy of haste to be on its 
way. 

Lochinvar had gone galloping and snort- 
ing back to his mates, and the scuttling 
gypsies, piling into their gaudy trucks, were 
rolling black eyes back to the little knoll, 
where, slim and shadowy, haloed by fire- 
light, poised a slender figure. Beautifully 
boyish and serene in sweater and knickers, 
laughing at the havoc that all by herself she 
had created, stood Phyllis. There was no 
need for further action. 

Wood sprite or man, whatever the tricky 
crew of the caravan thought her, they were 
all taking flight. 

“All safe, Winsome?” called Al’s anxious 
voice across the ring of camp fires. 

“All safe, Uncle Al,” Phyllis called back 
cheerfully. 

She had one sweet-winged look for Mike 
and met Al’s wise twinkle with a deep smile 
of understanding. 

“The light from the gypsy fires is in yer 
eyes, Winsome!’ said the old man, chuck- 
ling softly. ‘An’ it’s a brave color—the color 
of courage!’ 
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NLY yesterday five boys went 
abroad with me and were back 
by supper time. Do not think 
it unduly playing with words 
when I tell you this. It was 
not by a “travelogue” or by 
pointing to a screen picture in 
the dark and saying, “We are 

now on our way to Peru,” or “We have just 
landed at Tierra del Fuego.” We really went 
abroad, these five boys and I, but we did 
not go to Europe. There was not time for 
that, nor was there need. After school we 
drove along mellow autumn wood roads 
looking for chestnuts, so fast disappearing, 
and ended our journey at the ancient village 
of Henniker. We were actually abroad, for 
we enjoyed the novelty and exhilaration of 
travel. 

Shall I go abroad? Surely, for sights and 
sounds outside our trivial round give tonic 
to the common day and reconcile us to 
routine. Going abroad is nourishment to the 
mind. We shall not grow, upward and evenly, 
unless we take our walks abroad. Now, to 
return to yesterday’s trip, who outside New 
Hampshire has heard of Henniker, and how 
can I honestly attribute to a New England 
hill town the novelty and exhilaration of 
travel? 

Let us see how going only fifteen miles 
abroad stimulates the ink, In the first 
place be it noted that there is only one Hen- 
niker in all the world! That indubitable fact 
carries its own distinction. There are prob- 
ably several of the towns you live in in the 
United States, and your individuality is 
thereby diluted; but if from Timbuktu you 
posted a letter to ‘John Smith, Henniker,” 
it could not in the end go wrong. Thus as we 
motor over the gaudy, scudding leaves we 
have that sense of distinction and uniqueness 
so essential to happy travel. We are now 
approaching the only Henniker in the whole 
round world! 

No spot lacks novelty and exhilaration if 
you carry to it a seeing eye. It is a surfeited 
or a stupid eye, a jaded or coarse mind, that 
will notice nothing but museum pieces under 
glass. 





Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 


Lovely things, novel things, exciting 
things exist within a block of your house; 
and if you do not see them there, you don’t 
deserve to visit the templed hills of Athens 
or the waters of the Nile. Here in dear old 
well-hid Henniker we find novelty. Hark to 
the clank, clank, clank of the anvil! See the 
glowing, crimson iron! Note the rather pleas- 
ant smell of singed hoof! “Have you ever 





“‘Have you ever seen 
a horse shod?”’ 


seen a horse shod?” I ask. ‘‘No,” declare 
three of my five boys, and the blacksmith 
welcomes us in. It is stimulating to watch his 
ancient craft, so essential, so adept. An hour 
could be spent exploring quaint ironmongery 
in dim corners, but we must be back from 
abroad by supper time; and besides there is 
the bridge to see. 

Who does not know the noble bridge of 
Henniker? I mean of course who, knowing 
Henniker, does not venerate its bridge? To 
this town the bridge is what the most 
ancient and beloved object in your town is 
to you and it. Like experienced tourists we 
proceed to the river, clambering down the 
bank for the best view of those graceful 
carved arches of mellow granite shimmering 
with reflected quick water below. What a 
beautiful arch! How do these blocks of 
granite stay there? How old is this gray and 
graceful structure? Thus we find exhilaration 
in a couple of granite arches set there a cen- 
tury ago. A silly way to pass an autumn 
afternoon, you may think—just visiting a 
blacksmith shep and looking at an old 
bridge! No doubt there are handsomer 
bridges elsewhere,—there are many in Penn- 
sylvania, and one at Mercersburg, I know,— 
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and surely the modern, concrete kind is 
twice as strong. As surely there are finer 
bridges in ancient lands. Yes, now that you 
remind me, some of these I have seen—the 
great bridge at Constantinople, which 
twenty nationalities are said to cross each 
minute; the red lacquer bridge at Nikko, 
which General Grant was too chivalrous to 
cross; the stately thoroughfares spanning the 
Seine. And yet on an autumn afternoon 
hunting for chestnuts we are glad to be in 
Henniker and find ourselves solaced by the 
mellow granite arches and the shimmer of 
the river and the clank from the blacksmith’s 
anvil. 

If everyone can thus go abroad A after- 
noon, to win the relaxation of novelty and 
beauty, and yet get home by supper time 
need anyone look longingly at Europe and 
plan to cross the seas? It is this problem, 
the pressing problem whether we shall go 
abroad, and after that whether we should see 
our own country first, that together we shall 
now discuss. Let each one ask, “Shall I go 
abroad?” and let each one decide, “Shall I 
see my own country first?” 

If you put the questions bluntly and ex- 
pect a direct answer without exception or 
proviso, I answer the first by saying, “Yes; it 
enriches the education of a young person to 
go to foreign countries. By all means go 
abroad.’ To the more academic question, 
which implies that it is not only more sensi- 
ble but patriotic to see one’s own country 
first, I answer, aware of many who will dis- 
agree, ‘No, not necessarily. It is neither 
more sensible nor loyal to exhaust the home 
sights before you seek the foreign ones.”’ The 
second question is a separate problem, and 
together we shall face it later. We now shall 
dwell on qualifications for going abroad, 
places to visit, and the way to visit them. 

Every boy and girl in high school can 
without taint of selfishness plan to take a 
trip abroad. That should be one of their 
great ambitions and rewards. Travel is both 
tonic and food, a legitimate part of education 
if we use it aright. It gives basis and back- 
ground to history, impetus to the study of 
art, sympathy in political understanding and 
nourishment at all times to jaded minds. I 
close my eyes on this American scene and 
find myself walking again over the plains of 
Carthage, where Hannibal contended for 
liberty. Again a procession of cathedral 
spires and noble statues flock into the mind 
and provide both excitement and balm. I 
recall friendly experiences with French peas- 
ants and desert Arabs and charming Chinese, 
all of which force me to revise newspaper 
jingoism in the light of human contacts. And 
when the madding crowd at home presses 
hard, or when drudgery seems to grip my 
heart with deadening clasp, I flee as a 
bird to the hills by thinking of some snu 
little English hostelry built five hundre 
years ago and sniff with pleasure those 
characteristic English smells—soft coal 
and cooking mutton! The thought of 
ocean liners, the thrill of spouting whales, 
perplexities of changing the clock and the 
joy of seeing land after days on wasting 
waters—all these routine events of travel 
are part of education; and, although there 
is no shame or blame in having stayed at 
home, it is legitimate to want to go abroad. 

Do you deserve to go? Travel is a luxury 
and must be regarded as a reward of merit. 
At the outset of our planning each must de- 
cide if he or she deserves a trip. If perhaps 
we do not now, in the next few years we can 
generate a certain fitness, without which 
travel is useless or even mischievous. I say 
you ought to go abroad if—yes, there are 
three if’s: if you are a good sport; if you have 
a live mind; if you have a friendly heart. 

(1) You must first be a good sport. Travel 
is one of the most fatiguing pleasures in life. 
We are never so tired by labor as we are by 
pleasure. Travel moreover involves disap- 
pointments, touches of homesickness and 
discomforts undreamed of by the stay-at- 
home. For I assume that our travel, yours 
and mine, will be planned simply and that 
we shall not tour about Europe in first-class 
compartments with a courier to take all the 
knocks. Our trip abroad will be the fruit of 
years of saving. Perhaps already you have 
started a little bank account marked ‘Eu- 
rope,” into which you can put small earnings 
and gifts and financial windfalls. The trip 
that results from such proper frugality will 
be no spendthrift affair. We shall not fre- 
quent great cosmopolitan hotels. We shall 
stand in line for our tickets. We shall have 
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anxious hours about luggage. We shall go to 
bed worn out with sightseeing, head weary 
and footsore. These are the concomitants of 
education won by travel. All these fatigues 
you must carry with a smile. A good traveler 
Is a g sport. I recall meeting a conscien- 
tious mother with her children and her weary 
consort trailing through Paris. Like a noble 
victim she exclaimed: “Yes, we are seeing 
everything, and of course we know that now 
is not the time for enjoyment.” Poor lady, 
she carried the whole family burden in Eu- 
rope as at home! But the traveler should 
understand beforehand that along with the 
enjoyment of foreign life and noble sights 
there will be in vivid form the disappoint- 
ments and weariness that come from intense 
living. If you demand creature comforts and 
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are irritated by delays and anxiety, by all 
means stay at home! 

(2) Stay at home also unless you have or 
can get a live mind. A good traveler’s mind 
must be stored cameralike with sensitive 
plates. He must be tingling with that recep- 
tiveness which —= only by anticipatory 
study. Here is a father and his boy spending 
a fortnight in Paris. They are doing it be- 
cause they feel they ought to. Have they 
brought to this learned and stately place any 
knowledge of its universities, its galleries or 
its monuments? Each morning after break- 
fast they saunter to the terrace of the hotel 
and the father exclaims with something like 
a sneer: “So this is Paris!” They kill the 
hours until lunch time, and after lunch they 
kill the rest of the day. Far better for the 
man to be back in his office and the son to be 
busy with his sailboat than idly to encumber 
the ground of Europe without carrying 
thither a receptive mind. Such traveling is 
but another form of attending the movies, 
only more expensive and fatiguing, when the 
traveler does the moving and makes a pano- 
rama of the map. Each of us can by stud 
and preparatory reading develop a live mind. 
We can learn the art of travel at home. No 
one should visit foreign countries who has 
not cultivated the keenness and the joy of 
sight-seeing and sight-interpreting in his own 
home town. No one is fit to go abroad who 
hasn’t seen and sensed and interpreted, in 
= deepest and liveliest sense, his own town 

t 


rst. 

(3) A traveler must have also a friendly 
heart. Some travelers derive exhilaration by 
invidious comparisons. They see nothing but 
the faults of foreign countries and pityingly 
point to primitive customs. Their American- 
ism is brightly burnished by the daily com- 
ment: “We do all this so much better at 
home!” Surely it is not disloyal to see the 
best in every country as in every person. 
The sneering traveler should remain at 
home, where the railways and the plumbing 
and the climate and the skyscrapers are all 
A 1. Unfriendly traveling damages both 
visitor and visited. If a traveler would ex- 
perience the deeper meanings of the country 
that he enters, he must see it at its best; he 
must give it his best; he must not harm it 
by sneers or by shoddy behavior. The vaca- 
tionist is seldom at his best at home or 
abroad, for we usually take more liberties 
with manners and morals when we are away 
from home. If we cannot be reverent and 
friendly in foreign parts, we had better re- 
main at home. 

I hope these solemn if’s have not robbed 
thoughts of travel of their joy. It seems nec- 
essary to set them down. For we observe the 
ineptitudes of tourists and how our fellow 
countrymen swagger through Europe re- 
gardless of the rights or sensibilities of 
Europe, sneering at the poor and making 
odious comparisons of ancient ways with our 
spick-and-span improvements. Put it this 
way: how would you like some Sunday 
morning while you are quietly worshiping at 
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the Baptist Church to have a lot of foreigners 
come sauntering in, commenting on your 
architecture and smiling at your clothes? 
That is too often the way Americans behave 
in the cathedrals of Europe or in the shrines 
of the Orient. No, it takes a gentle, keen, 
friendly character to travel understandingly 
abroad. 

You have often wondered where you will 
go on that trip abroad. Naturally you will 
seek those countries and those spots which 
reading and imagination have selected for 

ou. Many will find their first delight in 

ngland, where our ancestors in history, 
learning and art—men like Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Francis Bacon and Shakespeare—have 
wrought and thought and sung. The Ameri- 
can has as vital a right in them as the Eng- 
lishman. Today some will visit the battle- 
fields of the Great War. Others will seek 
Italy and Greece, and still others will fare off 
to the Holy Land. I marvel that so few 
Americans travel to the Orient. The path 
that Washington Irving, who was the first 
tourist, laid out for travelers more than a 
century ago, the path from New York to the 
British Isles, is perhaps the natural course; 
but let it be remembered that with a little 
more expense of time and money the whole 
mysterious Orient is open to the view. It is 
almost as easy for the Western boy to visit 
Yokohama as for the Boston boy to visit 
Liverpool. The traveler should remember 
that China and Japan are but two weeks 
away from Vancouver. Think of it! After 
school or college is over you could be, given 
the two requisites of leisure and sufficient 
cash, walking along the streets of Peking or 
sailing up the Yangtze River! 

Whenever he goes let the young traveler 
go with a purpose. Happy is the boy with a 

obby! A vacation is not a vacant time, but 
a time for exercising a hobby. Always have a 
hobby, but never allow the hobby to have 
you. In travel we should seek out the things 
that interest us, not slavishly visit the ob- 
jects that the guidebook double-stars. A 
definite interest brings other interests in its 
train. Just as when we seek one definition or 
fact in the dictionary we always find by- 
products too, so the traveler looking for one 
point of interest or object of purchase finds 
the path thereto alive with by-product ex- 
citements. “What are you going to do when 
you reach Liverpool?” one traveler asks. 
Another replies: “I am just going to saunter 
round and see the sights.” We seldom satis- 
factorily see sights unless we aim at one 
articular sight. Therefore I say have a 
Cabby. Study some particular thing in vari- 
ous countries. What that shall be matters 
not much. Having the object is the thing. 
Walking round to see things in general is 
vapid business. . 
shall not tell you what my hobby is, 
partly because you would think it foolish and 
partly because I do not want to find all of 
you in my unexpected nooks! When we take 
our trip abroad [ want you to have a private 
little scheme of sight-seeing and purchase- 
finding away from the beaten paths. I say 
purchase-finding because I shamelessly con- 
tend that shopping is a legitimate part of 
travel. In foreign parts we buy things not 
half so much for the things as for the pleas- 
ant dissipation of buying them. In museums 
we see objects; in shops or markets we get 
close to life. Therefore, let the young traveler 
set apart a modest percentage of his funds 
for purchases. : 
I have had more pleasure spending ten 


Some snug little English 
hostelry built five 
hundred years ago 






cents in a bazaar at Cairo than ten dollars in 
a department store at home. The foreignness 
no doubt provided the fillip and charm that 
was lacking in expensiveness. It is not the 
amount of money we spend or the sumptuous 
objects we buy that counts; it is the quizzical 
pleasure of purchasing that fills the token 
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with undying spirit. It is the memory of the 
purchase that makes the souvenir worth 
remembering. ; 

On your trip abroad you will accumulate 
worthless treasures that will ornament your 
desk or bureau for years—things that no 
one else would value or notice, but that 
you will cling to because they are the keys 
and windows to happy adventures in distant 
lands. Yes, purchasing is a proper part of 
travel. 

There is one more advice that I ardently 
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Chapter Six. Northrop in disgrace 


jLTHOUGH the bitterness 
} that Northrop felt towards 
his former friends, Kay 
and Henderson, did not 
subside, he wasted no time 
in brooding over his defeat. 
Through football there 
was still an opportunity of 
regaining prestige, even of 
acquiring greater popularity than had been 
his before he engaged upon his unfortunate 
canvass for election as First Assistant Libra- 
rian. The Pythian-Corinthian game that 
was to decide the championship was to be 
played within a few days; and Northrop at 
left end on the Pythian team threw himself 
into the practice with an earnestness, even a 
sternness, that he had never before exhibited. 
Kay, who played tackle on the other side 
of the Pythian line, complimented him on 
the improvement that he was making, but 
Northrop received these advances coldly. 
He caused Kay to feel that, although they 
were still on speaking terms, there was no 
possibility of returning to the former inti- 
macy. If Kay had shown distress or even 
concern over the situation, Northrop would 
have relented, for he really longed for the 
restoration of their friendship; but as it was, 
the philosophic serenity that it was a part of 
Kay’s code to maintain under all circum- 
stances was interpreted by Northrop as cal- 
lousness and intensified his sense of injury. 
As was his custom, however, from dwelling 
in the future he derived a degree of satisfac- 
tion that his immediate situation did not 
give. Repeatedly he held before himself the 
prospect that, if realized, would mean a 
wonderful change for the better in his posi- 
tion. Playing at left end he would be opposed 
by Tom Harley, right end for the Corin- 
thians. Harley was their stronger end, and 
most fellows thought that after the Pythian- 
Corinthian game he would be chosen to play 
left end on the school eleven against St. 
John’s the following week. Harry Brooks, 
the Pythian right end, would of course have 
the other end position on the school team. 
Now Northrop was sure that, if he could 
outplay Harley, he would be given the place 
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give to every inexperienced traveler. Let him 
keep a journal. ““How I wish,” many a mid- 
dle-aged traveler says, “that when I first 
went abroad I had kept a diary. I have for- 
gotten half the things I want to know.” A 
traveler’s journal should not be a matter of 
drudgery but of delight. It need not mean an 
account of every day, but a book where the 
young traveler records from time to time 
such matters as he may have experienced at 
little country inns, the cost of passage, the 
best run the ship has made, the names of 


on the school eleven; and if he could distin- 
guish himself in the St. John’s game, his 
true merit would be appreciated, his failures 
forgotten, and he would be courted by those 
who now treated him without proper respect. 
Therefore on the afternoon of the Pythian- 
Corinthian game Northrop felt perhaps more 
than anyone else on the team exultation, 
confidence and expectancy when he and the 
others of the eleven ran out on the field. And 
when the Pythian quarterback called the 
signals forthe first play of the gameand North- 
rop knew that it was to be arun round his 
endhedughiscleatsintotheturf and crouched 
tense and quivering. The next moment 
the ball was in play and Northrop was charg- 
ing at Harley, but somehow Harley evaded 
his rush and, slipping by, tackled the runner 
for a loss, while Northrop went on charging 
into emptiness. A few moments later the 
same thing happened again. Then it seemed 
that the Pythian quarterback had decided 
to attempt no more plays round Northrop’s 
end. The Pythians gained a few yards 
through centre and right tackle, then were 
held and forced to kick—and Northrop, go- 
ing down under the kick, failed to tackle the 
runner, who carried the ball back ten yards. 
At once the Corinthians began to direct 
their attack against the Pythian left wing. 
Sometimes it was round Northrop’s en 
sometimes it was between Northrop and 
Taylor, the left tackle; wherever it was they 
always seemed able to gain. Their supporters 
on the side line grew more and more vocif- 
erous with their cheers; the Pythian sup- 
porters on the opposite side line grew like- 
wise more vociferous and more imploring. 
“Break up that interference, Northrop!” 
shrieked Wilson, the Pythian captain. 
“Stop letting them run over you!” 
Northrop gritted his teeth; he was getting 
both angry and panicky. Why should Wil- 
son pick on him? It was just as much Tay- 
lor’s fault, letting them through. There, the 
rush was coming at him again! He tried to 
duck round behind Harley and grab the run- 
ner with the ball, but again Harley’s shoul- 
der caught him and flung him aside; the 
Corinthians went on for another five yards. 


He plunged after it, but was just too late 
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people who have proved congenial passen- 
gers, impressions or thoughts arising from 
pictures or from shops. These records and a 
plentiful supply of colored post cards neatly 
filed away will provide trips abroad again on 
winter nights, when, as happily most of us 
do, most of the time, we are working hard 
at home. 

.By all means go abroad. Plan to visit for- 
eign lands when duty and your purse permit. 
Get ready to go by depositing in your char- 
acter account studies- of the places and 


Northrop picked himself up and, rushing 
back to his place, jostled Harley roughly 
and intentionally; the repeated frustration 
of his efforts was affecting his temper. Harley 
looked at him and laughed. 

“Why, Number Two!” he said. “Getting 
mad?” Then as they crouched for the next 
play he added, “Why do they call you Num- 
ber Two? Because you got two votes?” 

“Don’t be funny!” Northrop answered. 

But Harley was not disposed to abandon 
the teasing thatsosuccessfully aroused his op- 
ponent. After the next play, which-resulted 
in a five-yard gain, Wilson came running 
up to Northrop and cried, “Break up that 
interference now! What are you afraid of? 
Get into it!’ Harley said soothingly, “I 
wouldn’t let him talk to me like that, Num- 
ber Two. Hit him a crack if he speaks to you 
again. You’re the boy.” 

Northrop swallowed his rage and crouched 
silent. Oh, if he could only stop the next 
Corinthian rush without gain! 

But he could not, and now that the Corin- 
thians were drawing near to the goal line 
their supporters swarmed and swirled and 
shouted more madly than ever on the side 
line, while opposite stood the Pythian host, 
silent and brooding. With the backs up close 
to the line, the Pythian defense stiffened for 
a couple of plays, and the Pythian onlookers 
roused themselves*from their gloom; but 
the reaction was only temporary. On the 
third play the Corinthians broke through the 
Pythian centre and carried the ball across 
the line for a touchdown. 

“They didn’t makeit through me anyway,” 
thought Northrop while he panted for breath 
beside the goal post. 

But apparently others did not relieve him 
of the responsibility, for after the Corinthians 
had kicked the goal and while the ball was 
being brought out Wilson edged over to 
Northrop and muttered, “You’ve got to 
show now what you can do, or we'll put 
Phillips in.’”” Northrop wanted to say, “He 
can’t stop them if I can’t,” but he accepted 
the threat in silence. 

He walked out to the middle of the field 
with his head down. The rosy dream of a 
place on the school eleven and of hearing his 
name ring to the plaudits of the crowd had 

vanished. There was nothing be- 
fore him now but a bitter strug- 
gle to save himself from going 








down deeper to disgrace. 

Yet almost instantly the aspect 
of the game changed, and North- 
rop felt again the stirrings of 
hope. The Pythians kicked off; 
the Corinthians, receiving the 
ball, chose to kick instead of at 
once resuming their line attack. 
Wilson for the Pythians ran the 
ball back ten yards; and now for 
the first time the Pythians were 
able to take the offensive. Kay 
gained ten yards on a forward 
pass. Then, striking always at 
the Corinthian left wing, with 
Kay and Brooks opening up the 
holes, the Pythians made steady 
progress down the field. North- 
rop was more successful in 
blocking Harley and the Corin- 
thian tackle, White, than he had 
been in trying to break through 
their interference; he kept them 
from getting effectively into the 
play. He paid no attention now to 
the taunts that Harley continue’ 
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peoples you will see, a sympathy for all sorts 
and conditions of men, a happy toleration for 
customs counter to your own and the knack 
of easily handling petty panics or setbacks 
that controvert your plans. To the boy or 
girl who is a gentle neighbor and a keen 
scholar now and who seeks beauty and 
humor in the daily trips from home to 
school the whole mysterious map cries out: 
“Come and visit me, for you will make a 
worthy traveler, and all my treasures I will 
unfold to you!” 


Arthur 


Stanwood 
Pier 


to address to “Number Two.” There was 
more strength in his body, more confidence 
in his heart, than there had been a few 
moments before; and his strength and confi- 
dence increased with every five yards gained, 
with every Pythian cheer. 

Then came the time when, within striking 
distance of the goal, the attack upon the 
Corinthian left wing failed. Once, twice the 
Corinthian line, stiffened by the secondary 
defense, held firm. The Pythian quarterback 
shouted a signal that quickened the beat of 
Northrop’s heart. In practice he had always 
done pretty well at receiving forward passes; 
now he was to have his chance. If he could 
after all score a touchdown! The vision of a 
glorious reinstatement was before him. He 
knew at a glance that the Corinthians were 
expecting a forward pass and that they were 
expecting it to go to Brooks, the star player 
of the Pythian line. 

The ball was put in play; Northrop waited, 
let Harley and White come through and then 
ran forward and turned. The play had been 
well masked by the quarterback and by 
Wilson, the halfback to whom he had passed 
the ball; now Wilson sent it true and straight 
out towards Northrop, who stood waiting 
five yards from the Corinthian goal line. 
There was no one between him and the line; 
three Corinthian players were bearing down 
on him, but, if he started instantly upon 
catching the ball, his way should be clear 
for a touchdown. All this was in his mind as 
he stood with arms outstretched; the thought 
of glory unsettled his nerves. For, although 
he caught the ball, he turned to run before 
he had it firmly in his grasp, and as he swung 
about it slipped from his fingers. He plunged 
after it, but was just too late; one of the 
pursuing Corinthians had flung himself upon 
it. Northrop, who had come so close to mak- 
ing a touchdown, had instead lost the ball. 

He picked himself up, dazed by the calam- 
ity. All the yelling and shouting was com- 
ing from the opposite side of the field from 
that where the yelling and shouting had been 
a moment before. Northrop hurried to his 
place in the line-up, but when he heard the 
referee’s whistle he knew what it signified. 
Sam Phillips, the substitute end, came run- 
ning out on the field, and Northrop, without 
waiting for any other notification, walked 
towards the side line. 

As the crowd opened for him to pass 
through he raised his eyes; he felt he must 
show some courage at the last. It seemed to 
him that in the faces of those that he knew 
and those that he did not know alike there 
was nothing but contemptuous, hostile pity; 
and most of them saw in his face nothing but 
haughty defiance. Only one fellow spoke as 
Northrop brushed past; Sydney Desmond 
said, “Hard luck, old man-’’ Northrop made 
no response; he walked on and entered the 
athletic house, where solitude was a refuge. 

Yet as a refuge it was not satisfactory for 
very long. After a shower bath, when he had 
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begun to dress, he thought, “If I hada fri iend 
in the world he’d come to see me now. 

But no one came. Outside the cheering 
rose again, but whether it was for Pythians 
or Corinthians Northrop neither knew nor 
cared. He finished dressing and then, de- 
parting from the athletic house without even 
a glance at the field where the game was 
being played, walked away to shut himself 
in his room. 

Meanwhile Sydney Desmond had been 
feeling uncomfortable in mind; he imagined 
something of Northrop’s humiliation and 
suffering. He said to Philip Henderson, with 
whom he happened to be standing: 

“It seems pretty rough on Northrop to 
leave him all by himself. You're a friend of 
his; why don’t you go in and cheer him up? 

“He wouldn't want to see me; he’s sore 
with me anyway,” Henderson responded. 
“Besides he’d rather be by himself for a 
while, I guess. Shucks, a fellow can’t expect 
to have some one come and hold his hand 
just because he’s played a dumb game of 
football.” 

“T don’t know,” said Sydney. “He might 
not expect it, but if the right fellow came 
and did it I guess it would help a lot.” 

“T’m dead sure I’m not the right fellow,” 
Henderson answered. ‘Why don’t you go 
yourself if you feel that way about it?” 

“Because I’m not the right fellow either. 
It ought to be one of his close friends.” 

“T guess Fred Kay will look out for him 
between the halves. He’s the one fellow that 
would be likely to do him any good.” 

So they stood and watched the game, 
though it contained little from that point on 
to satisfy a Pythian spectator. The Corin- 
thians made another touchdown and also 
kicked a goal from the field in the first half, 
and the Pythians were not again able to 
threaten their opponents’ goal. At the end 
of the half a good many of the spectators 
drifted away to seek other amusement. 
Henderson said to Sydney: 

“T’ve had enough of this. Come up to my 
room and I'll give you some crackers and 
chocolate.” 

“Thanks,” Sydney answered. “I think 
I'll stay and see it out.” 

He was one of a mere handful of Pythians 
who stayed to the very end; in the club 
championship games no one felt a very 
strong obligation to stand by and see one’s 
team beaten by a score of 36 to 0. It was 
different in a school championship with St. 
John’s; there every St. Timothy’s boy would 
stick and cheer to the last second of play, no 
matter how overwhelmingly his team might 
be defeated. Sydney remained on the side 
line this afternoon, not because he was 
too much interested in the game to want to 
go elsewhere, but merely because he wished 
to have a talk with Kay as soon as possible. 
He walked with him to the athletic house. 
Kay was grumpy in defeat; it was the one 
eee when philosophic serenity deserted 
1im 

“Rotten,” he said, “plain rotten. Every 
one of us. We blew up. It’s a disgrace.” 

“They had a_ better-balanced team,” 
Sydney answered. “That’s all there was to 


“T don’t believe it,”’ Kay said with empha- 
sis. “I believe if Jack Northrop had only 
hung on to the ball and made that touch- 
down we’d have licked them. That was the 
thing that broke us up. We shouldn’t have 
let it. 

“Tt certainly broke Northrop up. I saw 
him when he went off the field. 1 think if you 
made a point of going to him and trying to 
cheer him up it would do him good.” 

“T don’t know. I’m too sore to cheer any- 
body up. Why should I want to do him good? 
Confound it, why was he such a butter- 
fingers!” 

“Yes, but don’t go at him like that. I 
could tell by his look as he left the field— 
he’s feeling like a hunted criminal.” 

“T don’t know where he’s gone to. I didn’t 
see him in the ahtletic house at the end of 
the first half.” 

“He couldn't bear to face you all, I sup- 
pose.’ 

“Well, hang around till I'm dressed and 
we'll see if we can find him.” 

While Sydney paced back and forth in 
front of the athletic house waiting for Kay to 
reappear dusk thickened; the lights glowed 
in the distant buildings; a soft November 
dampness filled the air. From time to time 
the door of the athletic house was opened, 
and a stream of light and the sound of laugh- 
ter or of eager voices issued forth, to be cut 
off in a moment when the door closed. The 
intermittent glimpses and sounds made the 
lonely watcher outside teel more than ever 
an outsider; the melancholy against which 
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he sometimes had to struggle deepened with- 
in him; what would he not give to be in that 
house now, even as one of the vanquished! 
To be a friend and companion of fellows 
only in their quiet hours, never in the mo- 
ments when they were living their hardest and 
best, was not to be one of them at all. As 
soon as he realized that he was feeling sorry 
for himself he made an effort and turned the 
current of his thoughts; it was Northrop, not 
himself, who should be the object of his pity. 
Northrop too, he knew, was feeling isolated 
and an outcast—and wasn’t it foolish! A few 
rough words of sympathy from Fred Kay, a 
hearty slap on the back, and the gloom 
would vanish. At that moment Fred Kay 
and Stewart Wilson came out of the athletic 
house. 

“That you, Syd?” called Kay, peering at 
the figure at the foot of the steps. 

“Yes, here I am,” Sydney answer ed. 

“Right on the job, w aiting for me. You're 
a regular old conscience.” 

Kay threw his arm over Sydney’s shoulder, 
and Sydney felt cheered up at once—just as 
he knew that Northrop would feel as soon as 
he received that kindly slap on the back and 
heard that friendly voice. 
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“How is he your conscience?” asked Wil- 
son. 

“He’s got Jack Northrop on his mind and 
wants me to go and help cheer him up,” Kay 
answered. 

“T shouldn’t worry about Northrop,” said 
Wilson. “I’d leave him alone. It won’t do 
him a bit of harm to feel bad over the way 
he played.” 

The very fact that the Pythian captain 
was so resentful strengthened Sydney’s feel- 
ing that some of Northrop’s friends ought 
to show their sympathy. 

“He looked pretty well broken up when he 
came off the field, and nobody’s seen him 
since,” Sydney said, “I guess there’s no 
doubt about his feeling bad.” 

. Wilson was not mollified. “He has another 
year here; he’ll have another chance to show 
what he can do. I shouldn’t worry about him 
too much.” 

“T don’t know,” Kay said. “I feel sorry 
for the old boy; I can imagine he’s being 
pretty misers able. The only question to my 
mind is, can we do anything to make him 
feel better?” 

“You can, I know,” murmured Sydney. 

They entered the hall of the Upper School 
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just as Northrop descended the stairs. His 
manner invited no approach of the sort that 
Sydney had imagined would be welcome. 
Instead of embarrassment and humiliation 
Northrop said, “Hello, fellows,’’ and then 
addressed himself to Wilson. His eyes were 
defiant, his tone sardonic. “I hear they ran 
up thirty-six points on you. One of the 
worst lickings on record, wasn’t it?” 
“No special reason for you to be grinning 

about it,’ ’ responded Wilson sourly. 

“T wasn’t grinning. I was just thinking 
that it was an off day for all of us.’ 

Northrop passed into the big common 
room of the dormitory. 

Wilson turned an ironical glance on Syd- 
ney and Kay. “He’s bearing up, I guess, 
better than you expected,” he remarked. 


“Tt looks to me as if you’d made a wrong 


diagnosis.” 

“T certainly didn’t prescribe the right 
remedy,” Sydney admitted. 

“There’s.only one remedy for a case like 
that,” Wilson grumbled, turning towards 
the stairs. “But I’m not feeling husky or 
energetic enough at this moment to apply 
it.’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


HUNTING tHe HUNTERS 


By Franklin Welles Calkins 


HE manager had gone to St. 

Paul to attend an auction sale 

of ‘“cut-over” lands that ad- 
\ joined the Bonneville-Hewitt 
game preserve. On the next 
day Jean Tatro was stricken 
with rheumatism, and there 
were left two boys, Aleck the manager’s 
nephew, and young Michie Tatro, to look 
after fourteen miles of mesh-wire fencing. 
And it was at the beginning of the legal 
hunting season! 

Searcely a season had passed without at- 
tempts at poaching; usually some marauder 
managed to get inside the inclosure, kill a 
“white-tail” and make off with it. A night 
patrol at this season had long since been es- 
tablished. On the third night after the man- 
ager’s departure Michie discovered that a 
deer was killed inside the fence. 

Old Jean was frantic, but he could do 
nothing except give orders to the boys and 
to his wife, Julie Tatro. The Indian woman 
was given a section of fence nearest the 
ranch buildings to watch. Aleck and Michie 
were sent to the other end of the inclosure to 
take up quarters at an old logging camp. 
There the boys camped and between hasty 
meals and cat naps ranged the fences at all 
hours of day and night. 

In the three days that followed, although 
they frequently heard guns in the woods 
about, there was no further sign of maraud- 
ers. Then at daylight on the fourth as the 
boys came in together for breakfast they 
were met near their camp by old Jean’s dog, 
Dozy, a ragged mongrel of uncanny intelli- 
gence that his master could send almost any- 
where. 

The beast ran straight to Michie, bearing 
a piece of green willow in his teeth. Michie 
snatched the stick and looked at it. 
There were three fresh notches in the 
bark, and the middle one was a cross 
between two straight cuts. 

“Come!” shouted Michie, and with- 
out waiting to explain he rushed into 
the shack, seized his wolf gun and 
darted outside. 

Aleck scrambled after his own gun 
and followed. He was soon able to 
overtake Michie, but the half-breed 
boy saved his breath when Aleck asked 
what had happened. The two ran three 
miles at a killing pace and reached the 
door of the Tatro cabin, where five 
clamorous and incoherent children met 
them. Inside, Jean, who was unable to 
get off his bed, stilled his noisy brood 
and nervously rehearsed the trouble. 

His wife had tramped her beat until 
tired out, and then while she slept wires 
had been cut, and a bunch of “white- 
tails’’ tolled outside with salt and killed 
by raiders, probably half-breeds from 
the Rainy Lake country. Jean had 
been awakened by the firing, and 
Julie, whom he had sent back, had dis- 
covered the cut wires and blood upon 
the ground. After coming in to report 
the woman had gone back to her post. 

A ranch telephone wire ran through 
a thin line of settlement to a railway 
station twelve miles to the south. 


Aleck sprang to the instrument in a buildin 
near by, and within ten minutes he had 
secured the promise of immediate help from 
neighbors and had sent a message to the 
sheriff at the county seat of Logtown twenty 
miles away. 

When Aleck and Michie, with new wire 
and tackle for mending, had reached the 
section where the wires were cut, they saw 
no sign of Michie’s mother. Michie made a 
closed bowl of his hands and, placing his lips 
against the thumbs, blew a clear and trumpet- 
like call. He repeated it several times with 
variations made by opening and closing the 
palms. 

Receiving no answer, he worked in silent 
fury until the lengths of fence were mended; 
then he turned upon Aleck. 

“You no fraid half-breed guns,” he said. 
“You want save good womans, you come 
long me now.” 

Whistling to Dozy, he crawled under the 
fence and struck inte the bush. Aleck hesi- 
tated for a moment, not understanding what 
Michie had known by instinct. But his res- 
olution was swiftly taken. Beyond much 

uestion Julie Tatro had gone into great 

anger, and the woman’s safety was more 
important than other considerations. Good 
men would soon be at the ranch in answer 
to his call. He got under the fence and fol- 
lowed Michie. 

Dozy had found a trail that he was fol- 
lowing with eagerness. It led the boys to 
where four deer had been killed and then on 
for half a mile to the bank of a creek where 
canoes had landed. From there on the dog 


followed single-foot tracks that beyond 
question were those of Julie Tatro. 

And now as they followed the dog Michie 
told what he thought had happened. Some 
bad half-breeds, he said, lived on Rainy 
River, fifty miles north. His mother’s half 
brother was among them. They made their 
living trapping and hunting and killed deer 
and moose in any season. When they were 
chased on this side of the river they crossed 
over into Canada. They had been driven out 
of Canada lately, and before that some had 
been in jail there. The Tatros had known 
that four of these men with the half brother 
and their women were camped on Black 
Duck River a few miles below. Because her 
half brother was among them Julie Tatro had 
gone there to make them give up the deer; 
and they were all bad—bad—bad! 

Aleck gritted his teeth in expectancy; he 
would get near enough to identify the 
raiding “breeds” and put a sheriff after 
them. 

The trail they followed kept to the bank of 
the Black Duck. After several miles, how- 
ever, they came to the shore of a lake, a wide 
expansion of the stream, and the dog fol- 
lowed the right-hand shore. Through bush 
and briar and tangled growth of tamarack 
the tireless mongrel led them. 

It was afternoon when, weary and half- 
famished, they saw smoke arising behind a 
lake-shore ridge in front of them. Having 
called the dog to hand, they crept cautiously 
forward until they could see the tops of 
several dingy wall tents pitched near a sand 
beach. From behind the cover of bushes 


Aleck turned and fired his last cartridge. Then he clubbed his gun 
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they soon discovered several women drying 
meat about their camp fires. 

To his amazement Aleck recognized Julie 
Tatro hanging strips of red meat upon a cur- 
ing rack as unconcernedly as if she belonged 
to the camp. Michie turned upon his com- 
rade and grinned in delight. Julie was making 
the best of her captivity, especially since out 
upon the lake a canoe could be seen gliding 
among some low islands. 

Michie took up a twig and placed it in 
Dozy’s mouth. Instantly the dog set forward 
upon his mistress’s trail into the camp. When 
he was halfway there a howl of savagery 
arose from the island that was nearest the 
shore. Aleck understood that the camp dogs 
were confined there to save the camp’s fresh 
supply of meat. Julie Tatro now saw her dog 
approaching; she lifted her hands delightedly 
and shook them as she called the attention of 
other women to his performance in trailing 
her to their camp. Women could be seen 
laughing and chatting over the affair as 
Dozy approached his mistress and propi- 
tiatingly offered his twig. 

Michie settled himself upon the ground in 
a satisfied way, leaving Aleck to speculate 
upon the unaccountable situation. 

Hours of waiting followed. It seemed to 
Aleck that he must starve. At dark a full 
moon rose, but fog wrapped the lake in 
gloom. Promptly silence reigned at the 
half-breed ae. Aleck was aroused from a 
sound sleep by Michie. 

“Come,” whispered the lad. 

After a still march of half an hour they 
halted on a sand beach. Michie bade his 
comrade stand and slipped into the dark- 
ness. He came back presently with his pock- 
ets full of fresh clams. The boys opened 
them with stout knife blades and made a 
palatable meal. 

An hour passed, and then they heard the 
far-off, whimpering wail of a coon. It came 
from up the lake shore and was repeated 


’ three times. Michie put his hands to his lips 


and answered with a tremulo whistle that 
sounded marvelously like the cry of a coon. 

Again the half-breed led the way. They 
followed the edge of a tamarack swamp, and 
Michie answered the repeated call as they 
plodded on. Presently the inquiring whistle 
sounded close at hand, and Dozy rushed at 


On = w——" 


HE Sofia police report another plot to 

assassinate King Boris of Bulgaria by 
blowing up the royal palace. They have 
found an almost completed subterranean 
passage and a stock of explosive fuses 
therein. On the same day the newspapers 
told of an express train wrecked in the strip 
of territory south of Danzig, which is under 
Polish control. The Germans think the train 
was deliberately wrecked because some 
members of a Soviet Economic Committee 
were on board. The Poles suspect some one, 
either Communists or German Nationalists, 
of derailing the train in order to cast dis- 
credit on the Polish management of the 
railway. Very likely neither accusation is 
justified; it is the fact that they are made 
which is significant. No one trusts-anyone 
else in the east of Europe. 


oS 


r is announced that the Department of 
Agriculture is about to make what may 
be called an “insect census.” The scientific 
men are going to study the habits, distribu- 
tion and relative numbers of all the species, 
native and immigrant, that are harmful or 
destructive to vegetation. The ultimate 
purpose is to arrive at some surer knowledge 
about the “life cycles’. of such creatures, 
and consequently to determine the time 
when an especially injurious visitation of the 
pests may be expected. We imagine the 
enumeration will be approximate rather 
than exact; the man who tried to count the 
grasshoppers in a single hayfield or the tent 
caterpillars in a single neglected orchard 
would be a fit subject for an asylum before 
he had got very far. But the study of the 
behavior and breeding conditions of insects 
—especially of the less familiar kinds that 
have recently been imported into the 
country—will be valuable to agriculture. 
lhe pioneers without much trouble got rid 
of the bears, wolves and rattlesnakes that 
they thought their most hostile and danger- 
ous neighbors. We are finding it a harder 
task to rout the insect tribes that menace 
our crops of cotton, corn and fruit. It is 
these minute creatures that are man’s most 
persistent and resourceful enemies. 
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them and leaped upon Michie with a joyous 
whimper. In another moment Julie Tatro 
stood beside them. 

For a moment mother and son whispered 
to each other; then Michie turned to Aleck 
excitedly. ‘(Dem half-breed,” he said, ‘“‘she 
tink my ma she come vis’tin’, want see her 
broder. When all dem faller sleep ma she pad- 
dle off their canoe—tree of ’em—and sink 
ever’ doggone one! We git dose people now.” 

Aleck’s delight was great, but there was 
no time for demonstration. Michie and Julie 
turned quickly away from the lake and 
struck for home through swamp and bush. 
As they stumbled on out of the dense growth 
into the moonlight Aleck noticed that Julie 
had a bulky load upon her back. He smelled 
partly dried meat and knew that the plucky 
woman had come off with a load of the 
poached venison. 

Thirty minutes of hurried marching 
brought the party off the lake flats and up 
to the ledge of a broken spur of bluff. A mo- 
ment later they heard behind them the dis- 
tant clamor of baying dogs. 

“Huh,” grunted the woman, and all halted 
to listen. 

“Dogs she chase my ma,” growled Michie. 
“Half-breed comin’ for us.” 

He and Julie darted away along the face 
of the ledge, and Aleck followed. The white 
boy understood now that the woman had 
gone back after the meat, and that some one 
at the camp had awakened and discovered 
that the canoes were missing. Their dogs, a 
mixed pack of mongrels and wolf dogs, were 
on the trail. 

Julie still bore her pack of meat strips, and 
Aleck began to wonder why she did not 
throw it away. The howling of dogs came 
momentarily nearer. In front of him in the 
moonlight Aleck saw both runners scanning 
the face of the tumbled ledge. There were 
trees enough to climb, but relentless crimi- 
nals were upon the heels of the dog pack, and 
he and Michie had only four cartridges be- 
tween them. 

Suddenly Michie and his mother turned 
in upon the face of a rough slope and began a 
scrambling climb. Dozy yelped anxiously as 
he leaped on in advance. There was a cone- 
like ridge three or four hundred feet high 
looming overhead. From one jutting boulder 


to another on hands and knees, clinging to 
rock and bush, they climbed. 

Suddenly there was an outbreak below; 
the pack had come to the foot of the bluff 
And seen the climbers. A glance behind 
showed Aleck a confused mob of creatures 
leaping over stones a hundred feet or so be- 
low. An‘instant later the foremost of the pack 
were close upon his heels; he was looking for 
a tree to climb, when the way in front of him 
narrowed to a bit of ledge hardly wide enough 
to run upon. 

“Shoot!’ he heard Michie shout back at 
him. “Shoot—run—shoot—run!” 

He turned, thrust his gun fairly into the 
face of the foremost dog and fired. The animal 
pitched over sidewise and fell off the ledge. 
An instant later he shot another and saw it 
go whirling off the shelf. The chase lagged 
for an instant as dogs piled upon one an- 
other; then the beasts came on again with 
fiercer outcries. 

Again Aleck turned and fired, and for a 
third time the pursuit was checked. A turn 
in the uneven ledge brought them to a small 
pocket with steep, high slopes on either side. 
Julie and Michie had discovered the retreat 
in berry-picking time. They had hoped that 
Aleck’s firing would halt pursuit along the 
narrow way, but the hungry beasts came on 
again, nearly a score of them, in a fierce rally. 
Their eager yelps increased to a roar as they 
again caught sight of the fugitives. : 

Finding the whole pack close upon his 
heels, Aleck turned and fired his last cart- 
ridge. Then he clubbed his gun. The savage 
wolf dogs would doubtless have had their 
way with the trio but for the half-breed 
woman’s forethought. She sprang in front of 
Aleck. With one swift motion she swept the 
bundle of meat strips from her shoulders, 
slashed its tie string with her knife and flung 
the contents in front of the yelping pack. 
Again there was a piled-up mob, this time 
of savagely fighting beasts. 

With Michie in the lead the fugitives fled 
at a hot pace, and Aleck speedily found him- 
self scrambling up a steep slope, fighting for 
life to keep the pace of the agile half-breeds. 
In spite of all his efforts, however, they were 
at the top of the slope before he had made 
two-thirds of the distance. The dogs had 
ceased fighting, and he heard the eager 
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Across the same river in pursuit of the fleeing redcoats the Minute Men rushed. 
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A re- 


production of the fighting at Concord Bridge at the sesquicentennial of the battles of 
Lexington and Concord 


HEN Mr. Winston Churchill became 

Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
everyone who knew that lively and daring 
politician expected that he would do some- 
thing to make himself talked about. He has 
not disappointed expectations. He has 
announced the immediate return of the 
United Kingdom to the gold standard. 
That is to say, the Bank of England is 
directed to pay out gold in exchange for 
government notes whenever it is demanded. 
There is no longer any unsecured paper 
currency in circulation in Great Britain. 
To get back to the gold basis within seven 
years of the close of so great and costly a 
war as Europe has just passed through is a 
really remarkable achievement. No other 
belligerent country—except of course the 
United States, which never had to abandon 
gold payments—has done so. It was not 
until fourteen years after the Civil War 
that our own government dared to resume 
specie payments. But there are a great 
many Englishmen who think the new 
Chancellor is in too great a hurry. The 
bankers and financial interests applaud him; 


but the manufacturers and the labor press 
criticize him sharply. They think that he 
has put Great Britain into the power of 
the United States, which still holds much 
more than its share of gold, and they 
predict a further fall of prices and wages 
in England and Scotland as a result. Mr. 
Churchill has also incurred the hostility of 
the labor unions, and to some extent of other 
classes of the electorate, by recommending 
a comprehensive scheme of universal work- 
ingmen’s insurance, compulsory in char- 
acter, to which also the employed working- 
man is to be obliged to contribute. It will 
be interesting to see whether he or his 
critics are justified by the course of events. 
At any rate we must recognize the dogged 
determination with which the British nation 
has shouldered the great war debt, met 
every obligation squarely and fought its way 
back to a remarkably sound financial footing. 


e 
_—_— has been much conaieaing com- 
y 


ment in this country because Mr. Orville 
Wright has decided to put the famous air- 
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whines of the pack as with their noses dulled 
by contact with meat they scurried about 
the pocket to pick up the trail. 

Then as the climber loosened a stone its 
racket brought them howling up the lower 
slope. Aleck believed that his last moment 
was at hand. He climbed desperately up- 
ward as the wolf dogs, leaping from one 
point of advantage to another, came crowd- 
ing upon his heels. Being without guidance, 
he quickly found himself facing a shelf of 
rock as high as his head and hardly able to 
maintain his footing at its base. He was 
trying to get round the obstruction, with the 
foremost dogs only a few yards below, when 
he heard Michie’s high-pitched voice above: 

“Go down under rock!” 

In the same instant he heard the crash of a 
falling boulder as it went ricocheting down 
among the dogs. Aleck dodged under the 
rock rim, threw himself upon his knees and, 
hugging the ledge, drew his knife for defense. 

The dogs halted as the missile crashed 
among them, but some of them had again 
begun to scramble forward when another 
rock, falling within a few feet of Aleck’s 
knees, tore down the slope with terrific 
speed. The kneeling lad saw the pack now 
spreading and scratching along the slope to 
get around the danger zone. 

Then he heard the fighting yells of mother 
and son, mingled with the yelps of Dozy, 
and stones of various sizes began to rain up- 
on the slope. The sidehill thundered with 
missiles. Howls of fear took the place of cries 
of the chase below, and Aleck saw his pur- 
suers leaping and hurling themselves down 
the bluff—saw them amid puffs of dust race 
along the ravine and out of sight. 

“Hoo!” called Michie from over his head. 
“How you like?” 

A moment later Aleck was giving vent to 
his delight on the top of the stony ridge. 
The trio hurried round and off the bluff. 
Within a short time they were able to blind 
their trail by wading in a creek, and they 
heard nothing further of the dogs. 

A sheriff and posse failed to catch the 
poachers. But a report soon came to the game 
ranch that the band had migrated to the 
Hudson Bay country. No one hoped more 
earnestly that they would my A there for 
good than the Tatros and the Hewitts. 


STD 


lane in which he and his brother made their 

istoric flight in December, 1903, into an 
English museum at South Kensington, in- 
stead of into an American institution. The 
curators of the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, where Professor Langley’s primitive 
flying machine is exhibited, apparently 
expected that the Wright plane would be 
deposited with them; and no more appro- 
priate place could be found for it on this 
side of the water. Unfortunately Mr. Wright 
has a bone to pick with the Smithsonian 
Institution, which controls the National 
Museum, over that very Langley plane. The 
authorities of the Institutionjhave marked 
it “the first airplane capable of flight,” but 
it is of course the fact that the original 
machine did not actually fly until it was 
taken out of the museum and fitted with a 
more powerful engine. Dr. Walcott, the 
secretary of the Smithsonian, holds that the 
experiments showed that the plane itself 
was mechanically capable of flight, and 
required only more engine power. Mr. 
Wright thinks that the inscription is inac- 
curate and unjust to him and his brother, 
and prefers to exhibit their original machine, 
the first that actually did fly, elsewhere. 
There is opportunity for a spirited argument 
in these facts; meanwhile the English 
museum gets the benefit of the misunder- 
standing. 

9S 


Ne yet is the difficult Einstein theory of 
relativity erected into an unquestioned 
scientific dogma. Prof. D. C. Miller of the 
Case School of Science at Cleveland says 
that he has proved by a very careful and 
thorough repetition of the Michelson- 
Morley experiment—which we shall not try 
to describe—that the earth has a definite 
and measurable motion through the ether. 
That, we are assured, is contrary to the 
essential basis of the Einstein theory and 
quite inconsistent with any modification of 
it. Professor Miller explains the bending of 
the light rays as they pass the sun, which 
has been held to corroborate the Einstein 
theory, by other means. More will undoubt- 
edly be heard of this in the scientific jour- 
nals, if nowhere else. 
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ORDS ARE FOR anyone and 
everyone; thoughts are for those 
who can discover them. 


Right well he lives of whom the Praise is heard 
“Always a little Better than his Word.” 


WHEN YOU REPROACH a friend with 
the memory of a kindness you have done 
him, that kindness has become an offense. 


TWO CIVILIZATIONS widely separated 
in time and more widely still in character 
touched elbows the other day when work- 
men digging for the foundation of a gasoline 
station in Greenfield, Massachusetts, un- 
earthed the skeleton of an Indian, buried in 
a sitting posture and facing the setting sun. 
So, some day, another race may disturb our 
bones, to erect a signal tower for weather 
reports from Mars. The setting sun of one 
age is the rising sun of another. 


A STRAW HAT is a rather slight and in- 
consequential thing, yet it keeps the wheels 
turning in ninety-six American factories 
and supports a $30,000,000 industry. It also 
performs other useful services. By con- 
stantly proving that straws show which way 
the wind blows it fosters faith in proverbs. 
Engineers admire it because it will roll faster 
on one wheel than a bicycle will on two 
wheels and, though it has no differential, will 
turn a sharp corner without upsetting. 


LOVERS OF THE INDIAN—and the 
number of them increases as we study him 
dispassionately and review the history of our 
dealings with him—will be glad to know that 
he is not vanishing but gaining. The full- 
bloods are holding their own, and those of 
mixed blood are increasing at the rate of a 
thousand a year. Forty-three thousand live 
on their own farms, and Western banks hold 
$35,000,000 of Indian money. Of eighty 
thousand Indian children of school age 
sixty-five thousand are in school—a larger 
proportion than among white children. So 
the outlook for the boy who goes West to 
exterminate the redskins is most unprom- 
ising. 


THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY undoubtedly 
causes more suffering than cruelty that is 
deliberate and intentional. Even among 
school children there are few who would 
willingly inflict pain on one of their number, 
yet many of them indulge in jokes that cut 
like a knife. A fourteen-year-old New York 
school girl was narrowly saved from suicide, 
attempted because her schoolmates _per- 
sisted in calling her “Fatty.” If there is any 
one thing that parents should impress upon 
their children above another, it is that com- 
ment on the race, social circumstances or 
personal appearance of anyone in his pres- 
ence is always ill-bred and often hideously 


cruel. 
ye 


THE FIRST GREAT 
ARCHITECT 


STONISHING things are continually 
being found beneath the sands of 
Egypt. The desert has so far en- 

croached on what was once inhabited soil 
that a great part of the most ancient Egypt 
lies buried so, its tombs and temples and 
palaces all covered with swelling waves of 
sand. 

Our readers have not forgotten the sensa- 
tion that the discovery of King Tutenkh- 
amun’s tomb caused, or the extraordinary 
store of odd and beautiful and interesting 
relics that the excavators found there. A 
party of American explorers, called the 
Harvard-Boston Expedition, has recently 
made some discoveries that are in their 
way still more remarkable, certainly far more 
ancient. It was this party that found the 
tomb near the Great Pyramid which, when 
it is explored, may turn out to be that of a 
king who lived almost two thousand years 
before King Tut. The Harvard-Boston 
Expedition has also made a startling find at 
Sakkara, the burial place of the early 
Pharaohs who reigned at Memphis. It is the 
_ funerary temple of old King Zoser, who died 
about five thousand years ago; it was built, 
as the inscriptions record, by Imhotep, the 
first great architect who ever built in stone, 
and it is probably the oldest structure of cut 
and d‘essed stone anywhere in the world. 
Before the days of Imhotep men had learned 
to build in brick and wood, and they had 
used logs from the forest to serve as columns, 
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The Temple of Zoser 
The two ruined pyramids amid the undulating, barren landscape show what the country 
looked like before excavations were begun 


but nothing more than huts made of rocks 
rolled hurriedly together had ever been 
built of stone. 

Imhotep’s name and fame did not die in 
Egypt; in later years indeed he was made a 
god and worshipped as such. But that fact 
has made the scholars suspicious of him; 
they all regarded him as a mythological 
character about whose actual personality 
we could know nothing. Some even denied 
that he had ever lived. The discovery at 
Sakkara proves that he did live, and live to 
some purpose; it shows us his actual work, 
and very surprising work it is, to have been 
done so long ago. The masonry, which is of 
limestone, is beautifully cut and fitted, and it 
is laid in a kind of plaster of Paris. There are 
stone columns of real beauty; some of them 
are fluted, a thousand years earlier than the 
oldest fluted columns hitherto known. It is a 
piece of architecture worthy of much later 
times and quite justifies old Imhotep’s fame 
as a man of godlike powers. From the in- 
scriptions scratched on the walls—graffiti 
the archologists call them—it appears that 
this temple was for centuries an object of 
pilgrimage from all parts of Egypt, as it will 
be again from all parts of the civilized world 
when the story of its discovery is generally 


known. 


A STORY FOR TEACHERS— 
AND OTHERS 


OME years ago a freshman in college, 
accompanied by some of his friends, 
paid a visit to the school from which he 

had graduated the year before. He and his 
companions were somewhat disorderly in 
their conduct; the headmaster, justifiably 
annoyed, requested them to leave. After- 
wards he wrote to the boy forbidding him 
ever to set foot in the school grounds again. 
In time a new headmaster was installed, but 
the boy never revisited the school. The war 
came; the boy—then a man—volunteered, 
was commissioned a second lieutenant and 
emerged at the close a lieutenant colonel, 
with the Distinguished Service Cross, con- 
ferred on him for gallantry in action. There 
were some alumni of his old school who had 
enlisted and who did not return from the war. 
A memorial service for them was arranged at 
the school; the headmaster wrote to the 
young man who of all the alumni had 
achieved the highest distinction and honor 
and asked him to come and deliver the 
address. 

“There is nothing I should like better to 
do,” was the reply, “ but years ago I was for- 
bidden to set foot again in the school 
grounds as long as I lived.” ~ 

“The ban is lifted,” telegraphed the head- 
master. ‘“‘We need you, and you must come.” 
So the lieutenant colonel returned to his old 
school and gave the memorial address and 
received the homage of masters and boys. 

What is the moral of this story? Perhaps 
there isn’t any. At least, however, there is 
encouragement in it for boys who, out of 
mere excess of spirits, get into trouble with 
persons in authority; and there is a lesson in 
it for schoolmasters who do not discriminate 
between offenses which proceed from an evil 


mind and a bad character and those which 
are the spontaneous expression of a boy’s 
love of fun and noise and pranks. 
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NEWSPAPER KNOWLEDGE 


OST of us get the bulk of our knowl- 
edge of the world about us from news- 
papers, and there is no denying the 

value and importance of what comes to us in 
that way. We snatch up the twenty or 
thirty great pages in the morning or evening, 
turn them over impatiently, form a strange 
habit of skipping and picking and tasting, 
tuck away in our memories a hodge-podge 
of facts and events and incidents, and out of 
that construct the groundwork of our equip- 
ment for dealing with life. 

First it is politics. We read a few sentences 
of a speech in Washington or in Texas or in 
Idaho. Then we glance over the financial 
columns to see whether our favorite stock is 
doing all we expected of it. Perhaps a scien- 
tific lecture holds us for a moment, some dis- 
covery that will prolong life or ease it or end 
it, or we take a vague whiff at the new books. 
A neighbor may be dead, and we wonder 
what he did with his money, if he had any; 
or his daughter may be married, and we 
criticize her picture. Then a taste of a sensa- 
tional murder makes a savory dessert. 

We can rove over the whole world in a few 
moments. The aviators take us to Iceland or 
to Siberia or to Patagonia. An earthquake in 
Japan—it must be unpleasant for the Japa- 
nese, but we cannot give them more than a 
flash of sympathy, because our eye is drawn 
to the erratic performances of the Bolsheviks 
or the decorous doings of the frock-coated 
League in Geneva. 

It is all informing, all educative, in a sense; 
but it is pitifully superficial. The news- 
paper’s information in itself is not always 
accurate, and the scraps and shreds of it that 
we carry away cannot be said to form a men- 
tal foundation of substantial validity. We 
are doing our best, and the varied character 
of our knowledge may in some degree make 
up for its lack of solid basis. All the same, it 
is a good thing to have at least one subject 
that you know more about than the news- 
paper does. It makes little difference what 
it is. It may be spiders, or old china, or the 
history of music or printing, or anything you 
please. But have more than a mere news- 
paper knowledge of something, and you will 
find it gives an additional significance to life. 


“ee ) 
TWO DOG SHOWS 


HO that is human and humane would 

not have enjoyed the two dog shows 

that were held the other day, one in 
Newark, New Jersey, the other in New York 
City? Everyone knows what the ordinary 
dog show is—a sort of Royal Reception or 
Charity Ball of dogdom. You find there only 
the élite; only dogs of unquestioned blue 
blood, whose lineage is recorded to the 
fourth and fifth generation in that canine 
Peerage, the stud book of the American 
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Kennel Club. It may be interesting and awe- 
inspiring to come into such intimate asso- 
ciation with the Duke of Airedale and the 
Duchess of Skye and the Princess of Pomer- 
ania and those former Russian nobles the 
Borzoi, but it is a little oppressive. Such 
personages usually know their own worth 
but are little interested in yours. They are 
not really human and “folksy.” 

But how different was that dog show in 
Newark! The requisite for admission there 
was not a pedigree but the lack of one. No 
dogs except mongrels could have a place on 
the benches. It was a ‘“‘mutt show,” for the 
unpedigreed pets of children. There were five 
hundred of them on view, and prizes of blue 
ribbon and dog biscuit and candy for the 
dogs with the longest tail, the loudest bark 
and the most mournful howl. Those were 
real dogs, maintained for love and service; 
their eyes shone with delight at the affection 
bestowed upon them, and the eyes of their 
young owners were bright with pride. 

The other show, the one held in New 
York, was even more catholic and inclusive, 
for it was made up wholly of dogs and cats 
that had once been waifs, but that the New 
York Women’s League for Animals had 
rescued and placed in the hands of kind- 
hearted persons. There were three hundred 
of them, all well groomed and most of them 
bedecked with ribbons or bright’ collars. 
There were cats there that had a past, and 
dogs of excellent family that for a time had 
been gay dogs and suffered the usual penalty 
for it. But the helping hand had reached out 
to them in time and saved them. 

“Our dumb animals!’’ It is one of the 
most pathetic phrases in the language. 
Suppose those “exhibits” at the New York 
show could have talked! 


ye 
THE “ULTRA-MICROBE” 


E men of science who devote their lives 
to the study of the infinitely little ob- 
jects on which the structure of the whole 

material universe and the very existence of 
life itself depend have now announced 
another remarkable discovery—a discovery 
quite as curious and perhaps as important as 
any made by Pasteur or Lord Kelvin. That 
is that there is a form of bacteria too small to 
be seen through the microscope or strained 
out by the finest porcelain filter, which lives 
on the bacteria of disease and is perhaps the 
indispensable ally of every form of life. 

The announcement comes from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where Dr. Robert 5. 
Green has completed some experiments that 
convince him of the reality of this ‘“ultra- 
microbe.” The honor of having first sug- 
gested the existence and the purpose of the 
microbe is ascribed to Dr. d ‘Horelle, a biolo- 
gist who was born in French Canada, studied 
medicine in Montreal and is now attached to 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

The theory is that these invisible bacteri- 
ophages (or bacteria eaters) are widely scat- 
tered and are to be found wherever disease 
germs exist. They help constantly to keep 
down the number of disease germs, and when 


there is a sudden increase in that number, — 


as in epidemics, the ultra-microbes respond 
to the greatly increased food supply, multiply 
prodigiously, attack the disease germs and 
after a longer or a shorter time devour them 
all and put an end to the epidemic. Then, 
when the supply of food is exhausted, the 
ultra-microbes also die. 

Dr. Green, having prepared a liquid in 
which he had every reason to suppose these 
little friends of man were to be found, put 
into it cultures of various deadly bacteria— 
dysentery first, then typhoid and diphtheria. 
All of them were promptly destroyed by the 
action of the liquid. Only the germ of tuber- 
culosis survived. That has not yet yielded to 
the bacteria eaters. ; 

Dr. d’Herelle has watched under the mi- 
croscope the behavior of some of the disease 
germs when exposed to the attacks of the 
ultra-microbe. They swell up into spheres, 
the interior of which is filled with brilliant 
little points of light. When they are at 
length swollen to the bursting point, there is 
an explosion followed by a little cloud of 

rotoplasmic matter that quickly disappears. 

hus one by one the germs are consumed; 
only the bacteria eaters, greatly multiplied, 
but still too small to be seen, remain. 

Modern science is continually astonishing 
us with revelations as strange as anything in 
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the fairy tales that the mind of primitive 
man imagined. It has indeed so far taxed our 
capacity for wonder that we are likely to ac- 
cept apathetically any marvel it offers us. 
If further investigations prove beyond ques- 
tion the existence and the beneficent activity 
of the bacteriophage, we shall accept that 
too, probably with only a little of the grati- 
tude that we ought to feel for that ultra- 
microscopic creature which Providence has 
ordained to make human life possible in the 
midst of the disease and pestilence with 
which it is and always has been surrounded. 
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MAKING EFFICIENCY 
INEFFECTIVE 


HE man who made two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before was 
about to receive the thanks of a grate- 

ful nation, coupled with a life pension, when 
a truck farmer rose to expostulate. The 
discovery, he observed, had undoubtedly 
proved a great boon to golf players, but it 
had also doubled the work of weeding 
onion fields and strawberry beds, with a 
consequent frightful rise in the price of 
onions and strawberries. Thereupon the 
amazed philanthropist was seized by the 
populace and clapped into jail. . 
There is a good deal of misdirected spirit 
of efficiency. It doesn’t pay to introduce a 
rattlesnake into the house to clean out rats 
and mice, or to install a thirty-thousand- 
dollar filing system to keep track of a 
twenty - five -thousand -dollar business. A 
poultryman who heard that in the southern 
hemisphere hens lay best during the months 
when they are resting in the north, shipped 
his flock in early summer to a cousin in Ar- 


gentina. He had an idea that when his birds | 
began to feel the vernal impulse that moves | 


the Argentine fowl to lay generously from 
July to November they would abandon 
their native New Jersey habits and vie with 
their new-found cousins in producing eggs. 
Gratifying reports came to him, indeed, 
that his hens had apparently forgotten to 
molt and, stimulated by the lengthening 
days, were laying as if Easter were close at 
hand. Then came the hot December days in 
Argentina, and the northern farmer sent 
for his flock that he might at once start it 
on the regular fall-to-spring schedule of a 
properly conducted New Jersey poultry 
plant. He argued that the hens would get 
plenty of rest during their three weeks’ voy- 
age; he himself never had so much from one 
year’s end to the other. But alas! the vi- 
tality of the birds had been so weakened by 


the unnatural demands made upon them | 


that they died of seasickness before they 


were fairly out of sight of land. Not one | 


lived to reach the old nest. 


The man who engraves the Declaration | 


of Independence on the back of a gold dol- 
lar may be humored, perhaps, if he makes it 
the occupation of a well-earned leisure; but 
if he makes it the business of a lifetime, he 
should be put with the man of the two grass 
blades, who might now be enjoying his 
pension if he had turned his attention to 
doubling the yield of an acre of corn. 
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The vibrationless power of the 
Chrysler Six is a forward step in 
motor smoothness and efficiency 
| as important as the over-lapping 
| 





power stroke of the six in contrast 
to the old two-cylinder-opposed 
engine. 


There is nothing radical about the 
Chrysler Six except the amazing 
results of its engineering. 


For example, with gasoline 
economy safely over 20 miles per 
gallon, it combines a speed of 
over 70 miles an hour. 


With a touring car weight, ready 
for the road, of 2875 pounds, the 
Chrysler Six can be driven in 
comfort at 60 miles and up- 








None But C 
Is Delivering These Results 


The real reason for the remark- 
able sales record being made 
by the Chrysler Six is the wide- 
— recognition that it is a 

istinct departure from ordi- 
motor car practice and 


Adhering strictly to the soundest 
principles of design, Chrysler 
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sivel 


wards over rutted roads and 
cobbled streets. 


Its Chrome-Molybdenum tubu- 
lar front axle and pivotal steering, 
with ball thrust bearing king 
pins, make the Chrysler as easy 
to handle at speeds of 60 to 65 
as at 30 to 35. Chrysler-Lockheed 
self-equalizing hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes give perfect con- 
trol at all speeds. 


A new type of spring mounting, 
with rear springs mounted close 
to the hubs and parallel to the 
wheels, makes it possible to drive 
the Chrysler around turns at 50 
miles an hour. Side-sway and 
road-weaving are eliminated. 


The Chrysler goes to new 





hrysler Six 


engineers have applied these 
principles in a manner just as 
revolutionary as the application 
of steam to ocean-going ships. 


Chrysler performance conclu- 
proves that the creation 
of the Chrysler Six accom- 
plished an all-important motor 
car evolution. 


& ~<a 






lengths in low center of gravity 
and perfect weight distribution. 
The result is a road steadiness 
not found even in two-ton cars 
of previous design. 


Only by seeing and testing the 
Chrysler Six can you fully appre- 
ciate its beauty of appearance, 
and its unprecedented perform- 
ance abilities. 


We invite you to study at first 
hand the supreme quality of 
Chrysler workmanship and ma- 
terials, and the new standards of 
performance established by its 
scientific design and engineering. 
You will find every Chrysler 
dealer eager to prove Chrysler 
superiorities in a demonstration 
ride. 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal C » $1895; T 
Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f.o.b. Detroit subject a. = 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. 


: All dealers are in position to extend the conven- 
ience of time-payments. 


Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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No Sign of a Pout 


By Frances L. Johnson 


ITH a scowl on her face 
Dorothy May Peterson awoke. 
It was Saturday morning, 


and her mother was going shopping 
without her. That was why the scowl 
was there. Because Dorothy did not 
like to be left at home she had made 
up her mind to pout all day long. 

As she lay there frowning her big 
sister called to her from the foot of the 
stairs, ‘Hurry down to breakfast, 
Dorothy, before it gets cold.” 

“IT don’t want any breakfast,’’ an- 
swered Dorothy, as cross as she could 
be. But she got up and dressed and 
looked at her cross little face in the 
mirror. 

“I don’t care!’’ she muttered. 

When she went downstairs she 
found that her mother had left on the 
early train. Her sister tried to make 
her smile. “‘Come, Dotty, eat your 
breakfast,’’ she said and pulled out 
Dorothy's chair. 

But Dorothy wouldn't smile, and 
she wouldn't sit down to breakfast. 
She took a piece of bread and butter 
and went outdoors and slammed the 
door behind her. Presently she started 
down the street toward her friend 
Elsie’s, but she was still scowling. 

Elsie saw her coming and ran to 
meet her. “Dorothy, just look at 
Daisy's new dress!"’ she cried, and she 
held up her favorite doll. 

Dorothy gave a little sniff. ‘I don’t 
see why you made a new dress for such 
a pug-nosed doll as Daisy,’’ she said. 
“She's very homely!”’ 

The happy smile left Elsie’s bright 
little face, and her lips began to 
quiver. Very slowly she turned away 
and went into the house. 

Dorothy had not meant to hurt 
Elsie’s feelings, but she still felt cross; 
so she only said, ‘I don’t care!’’ and 
went on to her cousin Ruth's. 

She found Ruth in the back yard, 
singing at the top of her voice. No 
wonder she sang! All her dolls’ clothes 
were hanging on the line so early in 
the morning. 

‘Hello, Dorothy!’ she called gaily. 
‘Come and look at my wash. Doesn't 
everything look lovely?’’ 

“The stockings are hung up the 
wrong way,’ Dorothy grumbled. 

Fora moment Ruth looked ' 
as if she wanted to be cross, 
too; but she changed her 
mind and went into. the 
house. 

“I don’t care!’’ said Dor- 
othy sullenly and went into 
the next yard, where Rose 
Day was combing the snarls 
out of her little dog’s hair. 

Rose looked up with a 
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I like the things 
That springtime brings— 
A crocus on the lawn, 


And pussywillows in the woods 


AS soon as snow is gone. 
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Spring “Ohings By Ebie Parrish 
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I like the things 
That springtime brings ,— 
They are so very new,— 

A star-of-Bethlehem for me, 
A vi-o-let for you! 


smile when she saw Dorothy. “‘Doesn’t 
Jip look sweet?’’ she asked. 

‘He looks dirty,’’ answered Doro- 
thy, though her voice wasn’t quite so 
cross this time. 

Sull, Rose got up and carried the 
dog into the kitchen. It was hard to 
keep Jip clean. He seemed to love 
the dirt. 

“I don’t care!’’ Dorothy said again 
as she saw Rose go. With her head in 
the air she walked out of the yard and 
across the street to Jeanette Miller’s. 
Jeanette was practicing on the piano, 
and so Dorothy walked right in. Of 
course Jeanette was glad to see her. 


‘Listen to my new piece,’’ she said 
and began to play it. 

Dorothy listened just one minute. 
Then she cried out: ‘‘That isn’t the 
way to play it. You don’t keep the 
right time.”’ ‘ 

eanette sto laying and 
whecled round i seal. 4 dark 
eyes were flashing. ‘‘If you don’t like 
the way I play it, play it yourself,”’ 
she said Be ran upstairs. 

‘I don’t,’’ began Dorothy, but she 
didn’t get any further, for two big 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

She wiped them away and turned 
back toward home. She was thin‘ing 


“Fine Weather for Ducks” 
By Winifred L. Bryning 


‘O dear, I hope that it will not 


rain!” 

Said little Bob to his sister, 
Jane. 

“For we must carry the eggs 
today 


To Auntie Megg at Silver Bay.”’ 


“O dear, I hope that the sun 
will hide!” 

Said a little duck by the river- 
side, 


























DRAWN BY DOROTHY LAKE GREGORY 


“Because I should like to swim 
and play; 
And I can’t abide a sunny day!’’ 


Then a few drops fell, and Bob 
and Jane 

Both sadly feared ‘twas going 
to rain; 

But the little duck was very gay 

Because he loved a rainy fh 


The children walked to Auntie 
Megg’s, 

And left with her the 
nice, fresh eggs; 

They didn’t like the sloppy 
wet, 

But they were good and 
didn't fret. 


The ducklet saw them as 

/ they came back. 

He flapped his wings and he 
cried: ‘“‘Quack, quack! 

The weather's fine, so fine 
today! . 

Come into the water, and 


let us play!”’ 
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hard. When she passed Elsie’s house 
she saw Elsie on the porch with Daisy 
in her arms. The doll’s long curls 
shone in the bright sunshine. 

Suddenly Dorothy crossed the street 
and called out: ‘‘O Elsie, Daisy’s hair 
is beautiful!”’ 

Right away Elsie ran down by 
Dorothy. ‘‘Isn’t it?’’ she cried. 

‘And the new blue dress is lovely,’’ 
Dorothy added. 

By that time Elsie had her arm 
round Dorothy, and Dorothy had her 
arm round Elsie, and Dorothy felt a 
great deal happier. 

She stayed and played with Elsie 
awhile, then went back to Ruth’s 
house, where Ruth was just taking 
down the wash. 

“Ruth, I wish you would tell me 
how you keep the colored dresses from 
fading,’’ Dorothy said, and this time 
she smiled instead of scowling. 

‘Why, I just wash them by them- 
selves and hang them in the shade,”’ 
Ruth explained, and she smiled too. 
“Will you help me fold them?”’ 

As soon as the clothes were folded, 
Dorothy went over to see Rose, who 
was tying a big red bow on Jip’s collar. 

“Jip looks so soft and silky—I 
don't see how you got all the tangles 
out,’’ Dorothy said. 

Rose looked pleased. ‘‘Jip is very 
good,’’ she answered. ‘‘He lets me 
comb him until every tangle is gone.”’ 

A little while later, Dorothy crossed 
the street and called on Jeanette again. 
Jeanette wasn’t very friendly at first. 

“Will you please play your new 
piece for me again, Jeanette?’’ Dorothy 
asked shyly. *‘I like to hear you play 
the runs. You play them ever so much 
better than I do.’ 

Jeanette sat down to the piano. 
“Tl play it if you will help me get 
the time right,’’ she answered with 
a smile. 

In a minute, both little girls were 
as interested as could be. They made a 
duet of the piece that sounded so good 
that Jeanette's mother came in to hear 
it. 

Dorothy went home at luncheon 
time. She was smiling happily, for 
every one of the girls had promised to 
come and play with her in the after- 
noon. When she brushed her hair and 
changed her dress there was no scow]- 
ing ae in the mirror, and when she 
went to meet her mother there was 
no sign of a pout. 
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THE POLAR BEAR 


By Clinton Scollard 


I do not very greatly care 
About the clumsy polar bear. 
Our tastes are not quite similar; 
And yet in one respect they are. 
We do agree upon one theme, 
For he likes ice, and I ice cream. 


A - 
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A gentleman's estate is supposed to be left 
in the hands of a servant who is suspected 
afterwards of being unfaithful. He awakes one 
morning in the lodge to find the grounds shown 
in the sketch guarded by four detectives at the 
gateways. After considering the conditions he 
concludes his only way of escape to be across 
the small footbridge shown at 41 and in the 
direction of the arrow. He must start from O 
to reach that point by the shortest path and 
must appear about his regular duties, keeping 


on the walks, and so forth. An electric button 
at b opens the basement and side doors of the 
house at B; another button at c unlocks the 
barn door at C; one at d will lower the draw- 
bridge at D, and others at a and e will open 
doors in a subterranean passage at A and E. 
All cellar and tunnel lines are dotted. What is 
the nearest route he can take without doubling 
on his tracks by passing through a room more 
than once or over the same walk more than 
once? 
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2. A CATCH OF FISH 





When this net was hauled ashore it was 
found to contain thirty-two kinds of fishes. 
Reading from one mesh to another, forward, 
backward, upward, downward, straight or 
diagonally, but not using the letter in any 
mesh twice in the same word, how many fish 
can you find? 


3. THE OLD WOMAN’S APPLES 


One old apple woman sells apples three for a 
cent; another sells them two for a cent. Each 
ulways brings thirty apples, thus leaving with 
fifteen and ten cents respectively. One day they 
decided to put their apples together and sell at 
five for two cents. When sold out they found 
only a total of twenty four cents, although 
apparently they had not changed the price 
from the time when they totaled twenty-five 
cents. Why? 


4. HIDDEN MEANING 


What sentence can be made by putting in 
the proper letter at the proper points in the 
following? : 
AAREARESOULARRACTICAL 

SITIVELYERLEXINGUZ 
LESFOREOLE. 


NO 








Answers to Puzzles in May 7 Issue 


1. Hottentot. 
2. Stock. 

3. (1) Blnk—link—ink. (2) Strain—train 
—rain. (3) Charm—harm—arm. (4) Flash— 
—lash—ash. (5) Strap—trap—rap. (6) Stone 

“ —tone—one (7) Braid—raid—a d. (8) Brant 
—rant—ant. (9) Scowl—cowl—owl. (10) Frill 
—rill—ill. (11) Grace—race—ace. (12) Blend 
—lend—end. 

4. Names of Automobiles. 


1. Vim 14. Ford 

2 Marmon 15. Maxwell 
3. Oldsmobile 16. King 

4. Republic 17. Selden 
5. Paige 18. Premier 
6. Star 19. Cadillac 
7. Studebaker 20. Pathfinder 
8. Pierce-Arrow 21. Winton 
9. Sauer 22. Cole 
10. Overland 23. Indian 
11. Flanders 24. Hudson 
12. Dodge 25. Franklin 
13. Owen 26. Peerless 


ANSWERS TO HIDDEN ANIMALS 


There are twenty-five: Alpaca, gnu, pig, 
puma, tapir, tiger, leopard, goat, cat, elk, deer, 
llama, bison, cow, antelope, bear, otter, yak, 
rat, dog, mule, fox, camel, zebra, ox. 


like toothache 


RUSHING your teeth every night 
and every morning with Pepso- 
dent is the secret. 


It’s the new, scientific way to re- 
move the film which all ordinary 
brushing doesn’t adequately remove. 
It’s this film you can feel with your 
tongue—which makes your teeth look 
cloudy. It’s this same film which 
holds the germs that start decay and 
the cavities. 


You can brush and brush the ordi- 
nary way and the film is not combated 
satisfactorily. It takes Pepsodent to 
do this and put teeth and gums in 
healthy condition. 


Mail coupon for free tube 


Fill out and mail coupon. We'll send 
you, free, a tube of Pepsodent which 
will last through ten days of morning 
and night brushing. 


The first time you use it you can 
tell the difference by the tongue test. 


Read this—Avoid tooth troubles 
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| Stop Film and Save Teeth 


You boys who don’t 





In a few days your teeth will look as 
white and gleaming as polished ivory. 
You'll be proud of them. 


Most important, these handsome 
white teeth are the sign of proper 
cleansing. They tell you that the dan- 
gerous film causing tooth trouble is 
being combated in a proper way. 


Mail the coupon today—get the 10- 
day tube—use as directed. Then when 
it’s gone, tell your mother that you 
want a big, full-size tube of Pepso- 
dent and why you should use it. So 
mail the coupon today. 
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PAT OFF. 


FREE—M<ail this for 10-Day Tube 








REG. 


| The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 





‘Pepsadent | 


| Send to: 
Endorsed by [ET ee ne Mey aaa Cee ee Ter 
World’s Dental Authority 
Address 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 593, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S, A. 

















SEND WO MONEY$32° CHICKS 


Just mail your order, we ship C. O. D. and guarantee pre- 
paid 100% live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from 


healthy, Lag aig se 4 flocks. Buff Leghorns, 9c; 
Bd. Rocks, Wh. Rocks, S.C. N . Buff 
Orps., Wh. Wyand., Blk. Minorcas, 12c; Mixed chicks, 8c. 
Lots of less than _ 100 chicks, lc more. Silver Lake 
Hatchery, Box YC, Silver Lake, Ind. 





Can you afford to 


Correct your speech and your income. 
a failure. Lewis is oldest, largest and best- 
Sault re 4 [nstitate. Boi resident, and houte-ctady courses, 
THE LEWIS INSTITUTE 


2 
More 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
15/ Stimson Avenue 





FISHERMEN — Did you ever hear any good news about 
“ Petesch Improved" Fish hooks or see them demonstrated 
in action? he season is near so write for particulars. 
Petesch Mfg. Co., 924 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 
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LASS 25¢PING 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 







BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


611 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 3244 









CATALOG 20 pages in colors. Show® 
16 models, all sizes, all 
prices. Light, easy to paddle, strong. EASY 
TERMS. Write now. Mention 

dealer’s name. 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
. YC-1 Waterville, Me. 









Asthma and Hay-Fever 


You ought to know of the successful results of the Hayes 
Method. Many cases cured permanently. 
Particulars and references by addressing 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.— Bulletin ¥-253 





CHO-SECO INK PELLETS 


make better ink for less money. Fountain pen favorite. 
Never corrodes, gums_nor molds. Always writes right. 
Ask any dealer or send 6c for sample 


OO | Cho-seco Ink Co., Opp. Union Station, Albany, New York 








SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


The School Directory Department of The Youth's Com- 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information 
to parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 




















GIRLS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP ARBUTUS Mayfield, Michigan 
CAMP LAUDERDALE Cambridge, New York 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP NISIMAHA Greenwood Lake, New York 
CAMP WILD-CROFT North Windham, Maine 





! MILITARY SCHOOLS 
| ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL Manlius, New York 


| 
| 


| 


CAMP ROBINSWOOD Gilmanton, New Hampshire | 


teed Fish Bait 

Assures fishing luck. 
catalog of Automatic Hooks 
Bait Recipe Free. 





a box. Free 
and Supplies, also Dough 


¥ CO. Dept. 70 Louisville, Ky. F 
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RED SQUIRRELS ON A 
PINE BRANCH 


By Helen Ives Gilchrist 





Ho, what new fruit is this that hangs so high, 
Curving among the long, green needles here 
Against the soft blue background of the sky? 
Catkins upon a pine? With tails unfurled, 
Small, softest ears triangular and queer, 

Wee, acorn faces with round, baby eyes 
Trying to understand the tiny sphere 

A squirrel fills in this amazing world. 


O furry babies clinging to a bough, 

Swaying dismayed and peering fearfully, 
You will run scampering a month from now 
High overhead and scold me when I pass. 
Chattering mischief in an impish glee, 
Bold, sinful robbers of your kith and kind, 
You'll hold no fair illusions of charity; 
Your fur is soft, your little hearts are brass. 


Your days will all be filled with wind and sun, 

And gay maraudings to supply your needs. 

Venture and daring theft are half your fun, 

And when night falls you'll curl, a small, limp 
heap, 

No whit remorseful for your desperate deeds; 

But if you’ve won a battle, chuckling yet, 

You'll close content those eyes like living beads. 

And if you lost—a squirrel still must sleep! 
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BUILDING STONES 
A YOUNG man inherited from his father a 


large tract of rocky land on condition 

that with funds provided in the will he 
build a house on the ground and live there for 
five years. If in that time he succeeded in mak- 
ing a living from the place, it was his; if he 
failed, the property went to some one else. 

That father knew his son; he knew that his 
boy needed just that prod to his pride and 
ambition to make a man of him. The son built 
the house and then set about making a living. 
He gathered up the rocks and with them built 
his chimney and his fireplace. He walled his 
garden with them; he laid his walks with them; 
he sold tons of them. For the first two or three 
years he made a living out of the stones. Then 
when the top soil was cleared and in workable 
condition he went to farming. Now he is one of 
~ : prosperous farmers in his neighbor- 

ood. 

Stumbling stones of difficulty in your way? 
Nonsense! Some one says, ‘‘Difficulties are 
stones out of which God’s houses are built.” 
Make use of your difficulties! Build them into 
the foundation of your character. Wall out 
discouragement with them. Make of them 
stepping stones to your garden of success! 
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WHAT EVERY BOY SHOULD DO 


i AN you drill a larger hole in the end of 

*» this?’”’ the stranger asked the machinist, 

holding up the propeller shaft of a boat 
motor. 

“‘Sure,’’ was the genial reply. Then, fixing the 
shaft in his vice, he touched his file to it and 
said: ‘“‘Can’t do it—case-hardened. Possibly 
Old Mose can do it.” 

The stranger sought out Old Mose and found 
him in a small, rickety frame building that 
looked like a junk shop. As he entered Mose 
glanced over his glasses at him; they were 
perched far out on his slender nose. His eyes 
had an indifferent gaze; he looked tired. 

“They tell me you can mend everything,” 
the stranger said cheerily. 

“Oh, I can mend some things,’’ he replied 
drearily as he adjusted the broken leg of an old 
stove preparatory to welding the pieces to- 
gether. “I have been at this kind of work for 
fifty years, and I’m tired of it. It is not the only 
kind of work I can do.” 

“What is your other work?’ the stranger 
asked. 

“Come and I'll show you,” he said, brighten- 
ing, and led the way out to an adjoining 
garage. 

There on the wall was a framed landscape 
painting, somewhat conventional to be sure, 
but not without merit. 

“That is the kind of work I like,’’ he said, 
‘‘but I never had a lesson in my life.” 

When the two were back in the little shop he 
pointed to a little portrait, neatly framed, 
that the stranger had not noticed. ‘I did that 
mornings while waiting for the milk man to 
come,” he casually remarked. His talent was 
beyond question. 

““My great mistake,” he continued, ‘was 
that I wouldn’t go to school when I was a boy. 
I just took the first job that I could get to earn 
a little money and drifted into this machine- 
shop business. Every boy ought to go to school 
until he has found out what he is good for and 
would enjoy doing all his life. The greatest 
thing in life is to enjoy your work. I discovered 
that too late. I am sixty-eight years old; it is 
too late now.” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“But you can be an artist in the work you 
are doing,”’ the stranger suggested. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he replied musingly, 
“but it is a great thing really to love your 
work.” 
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AN IRISH SALMON 
W tack a fly fisherman catches on his 


back cast is often as interesting as any 

beauty he could take from the water. 
For some time, writes Maj. A. W. Long in 
Irish Sport of Yesterday, I had idly watched 
Charles getting out line when I was startled by 
Robert’s saying in a low voice, ‘The next cast, 
and he’s in her.” : 

On looking at him I saw that his eyes were 
directed, not at the pool, but behind Charles at 
a small black mountain cow standing peace- 
fully chewing the cud. 

Charles’s next cast was so near the cow that 
Robert gasped. It missed, and we waited in- 
tently for his next and were again disappointed. 
The following cast, however, Charles let the 
top of his rod back just a little farther, the line 
refused to come forward, the reel started to 
scream, and Robert, jumping up, excitedly 
yelled out: 

“Sure, yer stuck fast in Mrs. Hughes’s auld 
cow!” 

The old cow started to run, and Charles, who 
was not fond of spending money on fishing 
tackle, and who hated more than anything else 
to lose a good fly, gave chase as best he could, 
followed by Jack with the landing net and the 
gaff. And a great sight they made. First the 
old cow, bellowing with pain and rage and 
carrying her tail high over her back; then 
Charles with an agonized expression, keeping 
the point of the rod well up and falling every ten 
yards; and lastly Jack, cantering along in his 
old pantaloons and waving the net and gaff 
over his head. 

The cow made a bee line for home, but, be- 
ing in too great a hurry, got badly bogged half- 
way in an old drain and then started to roar 
in earnest. 

Charles now carefully reeled up his line with 
a view to catching the cow’s tail and extricating 
his fly, but at that point old Mrs. Hughes 
appeared and, naturally thinking that Charles 
and Jack were trying to kill her precious cow, 
started to abuse the two at the top of her 
voice. 

Charles did his best to find out from Jack 
what the woman wanted, but all Jack would 
mutter was: ‘And she to be so small and to 
have so long a tongue on her.’ In the end the 
fly was retrieved; but it cost Charles more than 
the price of the fly to stop Mrs. Hughes’s 
“long tongue.” 
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A SECRET FROM FATHER 


HEN my brother and I were boys and 

lived on the farm, much after the manner 

of the characters so happily described 
by Mr. Stephens in his “‘old squire’’ stories, 
writes a correspondent, we always looked ahead 
with keen pleasure to the sapping season. Then 
the young people of the village frequently came 
up to see us, and such jollifications as we had! 
Snow fights, coasting on the crust and candy- 
pulling all were part of the merrymaking. But 
it is with one of the less agreeable episodes of 
our sapping experiences that this story is con- 
cerned. 

One day soon after dinner brother Bill spied 
two raccoons stealing along under a brush 
fence that led up the mountain. With a ‘“‘Come 
on, Jack,’”’ he got the gun and started after 
them. I followed close at his heels, and a 
nephew who was visiting us, a lad twelve years 
of age named Uranus Crowell, brought up the 
rear. In the excitement all of us forgot that a 
panful of boiling sap was nearing the syrup 
stage. 

When the raccoons saw that they were pur- 
sued they dived to the other side of the fence, 
but I jumped over and hurled sticks at them 
until they went back to Bill’s side. He fired 
two shots, but missed. While he was reloading 
Uranus and I continued the chase. 

It was tough going, all uphill and the damp 
snow half a leg deep in the hollows. But we 
pressed the raccoons so hard that they treed in 
a bush standing in a little clump of hemlocks. 
Bill soon came up with loaded gun. But to our 
chagrin we could discern no sign of the game in 
the scraggly top of the bush, which was half 
hidden by the surrounding hemlocks. Bill de- 
clared the bush was hollow and ‘‘shinned” up 
to the first fork. ‘‘Pass me up some bark,” he 
called down to us. ‘‘I’ve got some matches, and 
we'll soon have them out.” 

A few minutes later he dropped a big roll of 
blazing birch bark into the hollow and held his 
hat over the hole to keep back the smoke. I had 
the gun ready. Nothing happened for a few 
minutes. Then there was the sound of a scuffle, 
and Bill and the two raccoons came sprawling 
to the ground together. 

Just then Uranus yelled, “O my! The 
shack’s afire!”’ 

We all started pell-mell down the mountain, 
with no further thought for raccoons. The 
shack was not on fire; the smoke was from the 
pan of sap, which was burned to a crisp. We 
worked the rest of the afternoon, cleaning up 
the mess. 

I regret to say that we decided to keep the 
affair a secret from father. The week passed, 
and we thought our secret safe. Sunday after 
church we were all in the sitting room together; 


Uranus was writing to his mother. Something 
occurred to call the lad from the room, and 
Bill, speaking of what a good penman the boy 
was, innocently asked father to take a look at 
the uncompleted letter. Father picked up the 
sheet, but after a brief glance laid it down and 
looked at us in a peculiar way. Uranus’s letter 
was devoted chiefly to a minute account of our 
misadventure. 

Well, father didn’t lecture us half so much 
as we deserved. When we saw that the loss of 
the syrup troubled him much less than our 
keeping the matter secret we were deeply hurt, 
and I am sure we never deceived him again. 
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THE RISE OF MRS. DISRAELI 


HEN Benjamin Disraeli made his way 

into British politics money as well as 

brains was necessary to the ambitious 
politician. He had the brains, and he married 
the money, finding in his wife not only financial 
backing but a faithful and intelligent helpmeet 
who was of the greatest service to him through- 
out his public career. In an entertaining book, 
My Windows on the Street of the World, 
Prof. James Mavor tells at some length the 
story of the Wyndham Lewises, and how 
Disraeli became acquainted with them. 

The story begins when Mr. Lewis was con- 
ducting a haberdashery:in the eastern end of 
London. He unexpectedly fell heir to a fortune 
of about eighty thousand pounds and the 
singular asset of four hundred feather beds. 
The beds did not, however, affect Disraeli’s 
future, and it evidently did not occur to the 
Lewises to open a hotel on the strength of their 
wealth of bedding. Mrs. Lewis had in fact 
much more exalted ambitions and was fortu- 
nate in possessing the friendship of a woman of 
a higher walk of life who figures in the following 
conversation, in which literally lay the seed of 
Disraeli’s political career: 

Confidante. “It is necessary to install 
yourselves in a good house in a fashionable 
quarter where you may entertain suitably.” 

Mrs. Lewis. ‘‘That is very easy; but how am 
I to get the people to suffer themselves to be 
entertained?” 

Confidante. ‘That will come later. First you 
must get yourself invited to some of the houses 
of the great; then you can invite them to 
your house.” 

Mrs. Lewis. ‘‘How can I manage that?” 

Confidante. ‘‘There are noble and impe- 
cunious ladies who for a consideration might be 
willing and able to arrange invitations for you.” 

Mrs. Lewis. ‘‘Can you tell me of one?” 

Confidante. “I can’’—and she did. 

The name of the lady was revealed to me, 
but discretion does not permit me to mention 
it. I will call her the Lady Flora C—. Mrs. 
Lewis waited upon the Lady Flora and cau- 
tiously disclosed her mission. Lady Flora 
acknowledged the possibility of obtaining such 
invitations as Mrs. Lewis desired, but per- 
mitted herself to say that they would cost a 
good deal of money. 

rs. Lewis. “How much?” 

Lady Flora. ‘‘A thousand pounds.” 

Mrs. Lew. “So be it. I will give you a 
thousand pounds if you get me the invitations I 
want during the season.” 

The Lady Flora was as good as her word. 
Invitations came duly and were as duly ac- 
cepted. Toward the end of the season Mrs. 
Lewis repaired once more to the Lady Flora. 

Mrs. Lewis. ‘‘Everything has gone very well. 
Now I want you to get your friends to accept 
my invitations.” 

Lady Flora. ‘‘It is one thing for them to ask 
you to their houses; it is quite another thing 
to induce them to go to yours.” 

Mrs. Lewis. ‘Could it be arranged for 
another thousand?” ‘ 
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Mistress (pointing out cobweb): “Have you seen 


New Maid: “Yes, that was there when I coom— 
something to do with yer wireless, ain’t it!” 
—F. B. Hartin in the London Opinion 


May 28, 1925 


Lady Flora. ‘I think so; but on one condi- 
tion, which I hardly like to mention.” 

Mrs. Lewis. ‘“‘What is it?” 

Lady Flora. ‘‘My friends without exception 
like you very much. Your conversation amuses 
them, and there will be no difficulty so far as 
you are concerned; but they cannot tolerate 
your husband.” 

Mrs. Lewis. ‘What then?” 

Lady Flora. “I would suggest that when you 
give your reception your husband should be 
indisposed.”’ 

Mrs. Lewis. ‘There will be no difficulty 
about that.” 

There was not. Mrs. Lewis gave her party. 
Mr. Lewis was indisposed, and the party was a 
success. Mrs. Lewis was now fairly launched 
upon her career as a great lady; but she was not 
yet satisfied. She conceived the idea of getting 
her husband into Parliament. There was a 
difficulty. Mr. Lewis was not dumb, and yet he 
could not make a speech. For Mrs. Lewis diffi- 
culties existed only to be surmounted. Again 
she consulted her invaluable ally. The lady 
told her that, just as there were impecunious 
and noble old ladies who might be made use- 
ful, so there were impecunious and clever young 
men who might be made useful. 

“Find me one,’’ said Mrs. Lewis. 

One was found who undertook to do the 
speaking for Mr. Lewis and to promote his 
candidature otherwise as he could. That 
impecunious and clever young man was Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. He was introduced to Mrs. 
Lewis by Bulwer Lytton “‘at particular desire.” 

In 1838 Mr. Lewis died, and Disraeli 
married his widow. 
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A BLIND INDIAN’S HORSE 


WAS on a hunting and fishing trip two years 
ago, writes a contributor to Outdoor Life, in 
Plumas County, California. There are quite 

a number of Indians there, and my story 
concerns one of them. There are savin fades 
camps situated from ten to fifteen miles apart. 

About eight miles from Buck’s ranch I 
stopped at an Indian camp to inquire my way. 
It was dark, and the Indians insisted that I 
stay all night. While we sat talking the dogs 
began to bark, and one of the Indians went out 
to see what the fuss was about. When he came 
in he was leading an old blind Indian. The 
Indians told me that he was eighty years old 
and had been blind many years. He rode a 
small Indian pony that was perhaps twenty 
years old. 

I asked him how he found his way from one 
camp to another. He told me that he always 
knew which way to go and would head his 
horse on the trail, and that no matter how many 
trails crossed it the horse would bring him out 
at the right camp. In some places the trail 
would lead through rough, brushy cafions. He 
said that when the horse would come to a place 
where the brush was thick he would stop and 
then go slowly so that he could feel his way 
through and keep the brush from hitting his 
rider’s head. 

_ He said that sometimes when the weather 
was warm he would camp out on the mountain. 
He would make camp and turn his horse out to 
feed, and the horse would never leave him. 
When he got ready to start out again in the 
morning he would whistle to the horse, and the 
horse would come to him and put up his head 
to be bridled. After he had saddled and packed 
the animal the Indian would turn his head 
toward a camp, and the horse would never 
wander till he got there. 
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HERE’S A BUSY MAN! 
CORRESPONDENT alls our atten- 
tion to this little article in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The gentleman 
whom it concerns obviously believes in the 
proverb, ‘‘Better late than never.” 

Thirty-six years ago Mr. H. F. Adams, 
223 East Seventy-third Street, Los Angeles, 
read the following advertisement in the 
Chronicle: 

Any information concerning Dr. A. Goodanough, a 
pioneer of San Francisco, will be appreciated by 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco 


Mr. Adams wrote to the Chronicle yesterday 
that for many years Dr. Goodanough was his 
family physician and that he died at Postoak, 
Texas, November 14, 1886, one year before the 
advertisement in the Chronicle appeared. 

“TI have been too busy to answer the ‘ad’ 
before,” wrote Mr. Adams. “I am sorry to 
have been delayed.” 
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A THOUGHTLESS COW: 


THERE was, says a correspondent, an 

elderly farmer who lived in Vermont, and 

who was distinguished among his neighbors 
for his gentleness of disposition and kind- 
heartedness. He would never say an unkind 
thing even about an animal. 

One morning he was milking a brindle cow 
when the animal lifted her foot and kicked over 
the milk pail. The farmer got up from his stool, 
looked gravely at the puddle of milk that was 
spreading over the barn floor and remarked to « 
neighbor who happened to be present: 

“There; that’s the only fault this cow has— 
that is, if you can call it a fault. I presume it s 
nothing but thoughtlessness.” 
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BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


8 premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
set Airplane stamps, 10 blank apereval 
50 Bl triangle ‘stain b wa packet of ota 
Auge, nges, packet of stamps 
os ‘abe ssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, ete., 
etc., and Yarge price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., Cotorads Springs, Colo 
FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2 aeatte Ay od stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets: binges perforation gauge; 5 large 
French Sclunials: 2 apecis deliveries; Airmail set; red cross 
set; Fantastic Fenway Packet containin 56 different includ- 
ing Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Crete, 
Congos, ete. This wonderful as and 1é-page pates list; 
only 20 to new approval applican 


FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 arabes Ave., Boston 








PACIFIC ISLANDS — 30 diff. N. Z. Ri to 1/-, 36c; 50 
din. Australian and N. Z., $1.00; 100 N. Z. Australian, 

—_ Seas, Kin; ueens, Pictorials, Peace, etc. ues 
value, $2.50. pecial: Tonga, recent 

Pp mn 2/—, 2/6, 5/-, scarce set of three unused, 
$2. 50; 2 on 2 /, unused, per copy, $1.25. Bills accented. 
Postpaid. Brown, St. Kevins Arcade, Newton, 
Auckland, N 


FREE TWO SETS NYASSA 


Also 20 diff. British Colonies, Barbados and Jamaica Pic- 
torials and a packet of hinges. All for a request for my 1, 
2, 3c approvals. None bett 

CHAS. T. EGNER 
4821 Frankford Ave. Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


100 NEW EUROPE 


All different, a wonderful collection of these popular stam 
cataloguing several dollars, free to applicants for our et 
Approvals, send 2 cents postage. 


BADGER STAMP COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Box 64 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, fine 
TIP- stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. scale, 
ruler; good stamp from Kenya and Uganda 
(cannibal land!), Gold Coast, Persia — all for 


TOP :; 6 cents to 7g licants for i -Top Approvals! 

Ti P-ToP & ‘AMP CO., Palmer Lake, Colo. 
H postage 4 AND REVENUE STAMPS 

United States ‘ice list free on request 


APPROVAL sunemenia 1G4 INST REFERENCES 
B. L. VOORHEES, 25 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 








100 ? pe. good clean Foreign Stamps, 1 complete set 
Mail. 1 set Ukrainia. anit ine em Kee. 
All for 10 oan E. H. HYATT, 829 Courtlandt Ave., Bronx, 





Ten large showy stamps Free. Postage 2c. In order to 
introduce our fine List of Sets and 50% Approvals. 
Payn Stamp Co., 945 Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


10% DISCOUNT iscotne trom siundard “pries 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. A.B., Hanover, Pa. 








52 Diff. U.S. Special Issues, etc. for 10c. 105 per 
N. Borneo, Malay, etc. for 10c. E.A 
e e a. 225 S. Taylor, St. Louis, Mo. 
COIN For Sale. California gold $% size, 27c; $%4 
size, 53c. 100,000 German Marks and catalog, l0c. 
N. SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STAMPS FRE 


lic. Lists Free. 








100 mages for 2c postage. 30 Sweden 
stamps, ; 10 different foreign coins, 
Toledo jt Co., Toledo, Ohio 





111 diff. pa TRIANGLE, peSMAGEnSS. ete., lle 
“Send mee Ace-High Approvals 
tation F 


CANADA Stamp ¢ 0. oronto, Canada 





SPANISH re. 1909, 1 


50c — ALL 12c 
H. AMES, Montelair. New Sie 





500 MIXED U. S. Old and New 10c. 100 diff. Foreign 
10c. Album 15c. WEATHERBY, Medina, Ohio. 





25 “Precancels” and copy / Eedger's Precance! Partner” 4c 
to approval applicants. Vern Badger, Brooksville, Florida 





STAMPS /? U'MiAMISTAMPCO., Toledo, 0. 





500 Mixed U. S. and Foreign stamps 11c. 1000 Hinges 
10c. R.H. Carlton, 366 W. So. Temple, Sait Lake, Utah, 








THE PUDDING FOR FIVE 
must be built for eight 
THE COOK’S BOW 


will make it easy for you to change the rule to fit 
the case. In fact, the Cook’s Bow is a handy 
little device that will be appreciated by 


ANY COOK 


who has ever struggled to change the quantities 
of chocolate, butter, milk, vanilla or other in- 
gredients called for in a receipt without changing 
the proportions. Five cents is all the Cook's 
Bow costs. 
Address 
THE DEPARTMENT EDITOR 
The Youth's Companion , 
Boston, Mass. 
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¢ STAMPS TO STICK ® 


THE STITCH WATERMARK.—Of the 
various kinds of watermarks identified with 
stamp collecting probably the least understood 
is the stitch watermark. Although of course the 
beginner tries to familiarize himself with all the 
numerous terms associated with collecting, he 
need not concern himself with the intricacies of 
the stitch watermark and how to detect it. 

“During the last stages in the manufacture of 
paper,”’ says 2 standard guide to stamp collect- 
ing, “the pulp is run under a metallic roller, 
called the ‘dandy roll.’ Frequently a design of 
some sort is raised upon the roll, consisting 
either of the paper maker’s trade mark or, on 
government paper, the watermark used to 
make counterfeiting difficult. The design on the 
dandy roll is forced into the pulp and leaves the 
paper a little thinner, and the design intaglio.” 

The dandy roll presses the pulp down upon 
an endless belt of cloth, in which at one point or 
several points are stitches that correspond to 
the lacings on a leather belt. The stitches dent 
the pulp slightly and thereby thin the pulp a 
trifle at that point. It is the thinning that 
causes what is known as the “stitch water- 
mark.” 

Stamps with stitch watermarks are not com- 
mon because many whole sheets may be run off 
without one that shows the mark of the stitches. 
Thus a stamp that has such a watermark is 
worth to a collector considerably more than a 
similar stamp that has not. For example: 

The 1-cent, blue, type 1, issue of 1851-56, is 
ordinarily worth $8 unused and $3.50 cancelled; 
such a stamp with a stitch watermark is worth 
$25 unused and $10 used. The 3-cent, dull red, 
type 1, of the same issue is quoted ordinarily at 
$3 unused and fifteen cents cancelled; with the 
stitch watermark it is worth $8.50 unused and 
$2 used. The 3-cent, rose, of 1861, is worth 
fifty cents unused and three cents used, but 
with the stitch watermark the respective values 
are $5 and $2. Many other examples could be 
cited. Sometimes the watermark runs verti- 
cally, sometimes horizontally. 

In the American standard catalogue the 
stitch-watermark variety is not listed in connec- 
tion with any stamp, nor is a special white 
space provided in the standard common al- 
bums. That is because the stitch-watermarked 
stamp is classed among the minor varieties, 
collecting which is the field of the specialist. 
Broadly speaking, collectors are divided into 
three divisions—average collectors, specialists 
and ultraspecialists. It is generally only the 
ultraspecialist that searches for and cherishes 
the stitch-watermarked stamp. 

Regarding watermarks generally the follow- 
ing is of interest to the beginner: When the 
paper on which a stamp is printed contains a 
simple complete watermark it is called a unit 
watermark. When all parts of several water- 
marks appear it is called a multiple watermark. 
When the watermark is spread over an entire 
sheet of stamps, so that only part of the design 
appears on any one stamp, it is called a sheet 
watermark. When a watermark consists of let- 
ters, such as U. S. P. S. (meaning United States 
Postal Service) spread over an entire sheet but 
so arranged that each stamp carries one of the 
letters it is known as a continuous watermark. 

A watermark detector is a useful instrument 
for the beginner. It is a shallow black tray in a 
small glass. The stamp is placed, face down- 
ward, in the tray and is moistened with deodor- 
ized benzine, which reveals the design of the 
watermark. If the stamp has not been used, the 
benzine does not destroy the gum. Sometimes 
the design of the watermark is visible if the 
stamp is held up against the light, but that is 
not a sure test. 
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PITY THE GRASSHOPPERS.—There 
have been many odd reasons, often merely ex- 
cuses, for the issuing of stamps, and we now 
have a unique motive. It is to raise funds to 
fight grasshoppers! Mexico has issued a special 
stamp, 1 centavo, the use of which was re- 
quired throughout the month of March, on 
all domestic mail matter, in addition to the 
regular postage. With the money thus obtained 
the government purposes to finance a fight 
against vast swarms of the grasshoppers that 
have been destroying Mexican crops, and that 
at times have been destroyed in such great 
numbers under the wheels of trains as to hold 
up traffic because of slippery rails. 
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ATR-MAIL SERIES.—A new series of United 
States aéroplane stamps, to take the place of 
the 18, 16 and 24-cent air-mail stamps now in 
use, is ‘expected to be issued soon. 

Business interests have been complaining 
that mail intended for air mail and prepaid 
with airpost stamps has been going by rail. 
Investigation by postal officers showed that 
in times of congestion the postal clerks often 


failed to distinguish the aéroplane stamps 
from those used on ordinary letters, because 
both are of the same size. The new aéroplane 
stamps will therefore be larger—longer, indeed, 
than the present special-delivery stamp. As 
a further means of quick identification the 
Post Office Department has authorized en- 
velopes lined horizontally with three-quarters- 
inch stripes of red, white and blue for use in 
the air mails. The government will not supply 
the envelopes, but business interests may have 
them manufactured. 

The designs for the new series have not 
been selected, but for one stamp the depart- 
ment is considering an aéroplane in flight, 
with the Golden Gate at one side and Hell 
Gate at the other; for another stamp, a long 
arrow; and for the third one, the insignia of the 
air-mail service. 

The series will be the third aéroplane set 
that the United States has issued. In 1918 the 
6, 16 and 24-cent denominations appeared, and 
in 1923 the current series. 
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A JUNK PROVISIONAL.—Public protest | 


in China two years ago against an increase in 
postal rates has resulted in the appearance now 
of a surcharged stamp. China’s domestic levy 
for an ordinary letter is 
three cents. In 1923 the 
postal authorities under- 
took to increase it to four 
cents. The people objected, 
and the plan did not go 
through. But the govern- 
ment had meanwhile had 
printed a large stock of 
4-cent stamps, gray in 
color, the design being 
the familiar native vessel 
called the junk. The 4- 
cent stamps were of course never put into use. 
Recently, as a measure of economy, these ad- 
hesives have n overprinted “3 Cts.,’”’ in 
both Chinese and English. One of these stamps 
is illustrated herewith. 


Se 


TWO EARS OF WHEAT.—The death of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a notable figure in the develop- 
ment of modern China, recalls the fact that the 
postal authorities of his native land effected a 
delicate distinction between two ears of wheat 
that embellish the frames of two sets of stamps 
issued simultaneously late in 1912. In the suc- 
cessful revolution Sun Yat-sen had been an out- 
standing leader. But Yuan Shi-kai was presi- 
dent. The postal authorities felt that it would 
raise some fine points of precedence to issue one 
series of stamps bearing the portraits of both 
men on each adhesive, or with the portraits 
alternating on the various values of a single 
series. So two sets appeared, one with Sun Yat- 
sen’s likeness and the other bearing the presi- 
dent’s head. It is here that the ears of wheat 
figure. Those shown on the Sun Yat-sen series 
are unripe, signifying Sun Yat-sen’s activities 
in sowing the seed of revolution. The wheat on 
the Yuan Shi-kai series is pictured in ripeness, 

















suggesting the fruition of the revolution that | 


led to the creating of the republic. 
Ss 


EGYPTIAN AIRPOST.—Egypt’s first aéro- 
plane stamp is of the denomination of 27 mil- 
liémes. The design shows a flying machine, 
above which is “Aérial Post’”’ and below, “‘King- 
dom of Egypt.’ 


A new a ery stamp of the value of 


25 milliémes has appeared in Egypt. The design 
included a motor cycle and two letter boxes, 
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A PRESIDENT’S BIRTHDAY.—Presi- 
dent Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia was seventy- 
five years old on March 7. A series of stamps, 
unheralded in the philatelic press, was issued 
with his portrait, after a painting by Prof. Max 
Swabinsky, as the uniform design. These ad- 
hesives, watermarked with a pattern of linden 
leaves, have the printed values expressed in the 
native terms for the heller and the crown. De- 
nominations and colors are 40 haleru, orange- 
brown; 50 haleru, yellow-green ; 60 haleru, pur- 
ple; 1 koruna, carmine; 2 koruny, blue; 2 kor- 
uny, sepia; and 5 koruny, blue-green. No dates 
are inscribed on this commemorative series; but 
on the President's birthday a special cancella- 
tion mark was used expressed in this way: 
**7.111.25.”’ The cancellation included also the 
dates 1850 and 1925. It is interesting to know 
that Dr. Masaryk is a stamp collector and that 
in the secondary schools of Czecho-Slovakia 
philately is a part of the regular curriculum. 
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MYSTIC’S “MYSTE- 


Oh, Boys! RIOUS” PACKET! 


Contains stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, 
sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are Travan- 
core, Dutch Indies, Siam, Kenya and Ugante, Persia Gold 
Coast, Federated Malay States, Africa, Abyssinia, Nyassa. 
Congo, etc, etc.!!_ This wonderful packet containing 105 
all diff. (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to approval appli- 
cants! Big Price List Free with each order. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Camden, New York 





BO Y Ss = SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
ps with (prewar) value over 40 million 

dollars (great carlouty): 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50e; 1 perf. gauge: and last but not least, a 
big $3 et stock hook 5 which to to keep your duplicates! The 
outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous QUICK SERVICE APPROVALS. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 608 Buchanan St., Gary, Ind. 


100 °smmes' FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bldg., 213 Milwaukee, Wis. 
With each 


S order we give free our price list of sets, 


packets, albums, etc., and our pamphlet which tells “How 
to make a collection properly.” 


QUEEN CITY STAMP COMPANY 








200 different stamps, 10c; 
United States Stamps, l2c 


60 different 





Room 38 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
3 diff., 100 diff. Foreign, 10 diff. French & 
NYASSA Port. Cols., 250 Hinges, Album, Pert 


gauge — all for 10c. 100 diff. Br. Cols. 30c. Above 
specials to + ye RS ay only! 1000 peelable 
hinges 10c ver 20 countries, only 33c. 
Lists Free.’ We Buy Collections. Send us yours. 

BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to 567 and a epee 
packet given to those on pee, for my 1, 2, and 3c ap- 
a oe and also my 50% discount and better. Charles 

W. Schmidt, 3227 Benner St., Wissinoming, Phila, Pa. 





Send for Our New Price List 


OLD CoLony Stamp Co., Dept. Y 
@ 333 Washington St., Boston, Massachusetts. 





GREAT CURIOSITY PACKET! 104 unused foreign 
——— ie Y _ Air Mails, big 20 page price list, all 
or only 12¢ UEGER STAMP COMPANY, 31 Cambri 

Ave., Dayton, Ohio. idge 





RENCH COLONY STAMPS FREE; Set Pictures, Wild 
Native Chiefs. Animals, Big List 2¢ pos 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, 352 Lippincott St., = Canada 





Fine packet 50 DIFFERENT STAMPS for Se to approval 
applicants. Mrs. Jessie M. Carver, 428 Cadieux Road, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 





stein Stamps, Menagerie Collection, Album, only 10c. 


Z vesseans Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Maseegottnn, Allen- 
LIBERTY STAMPCO., 


3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





BOYS — 100 different stamps 3c and a request for my 
net approvals, Edwin J. Huggler, 139 Gillette St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





300 ALL DIFFERENT 25c to all asking an 
approval selection. W. C. RACKCLIFFE, 469 Main Street. 
Springfield, Mass. 





JUNE SPECIAL! 15 different Dutch India for only * A 
real bargain. TRENKA, 65 South St., Jersey City, N. J. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges lic. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





Boys! Treasure Chest Surprise Packets 25c each 
. R. ScumitTtT, 417 Reinhard Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





250 DIFF. BRITISH COLONIALS $1.00. Greaves, 3 East 
Crescent, Rotherham, Eng. Free Set 9 Georgia, cat. 25c. 





1000 Diff. Stamps — A wonderful packet 7 cents 
A. C. JOHNSON, 196 Forest Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 





aa STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
B tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston 


LINES 


‘*Lines for a Sleeping Porch”’ 
‘**A Motto for a Dining Room” 


* * * 




















The poems that bore those titles proved so 

ular with readers of The Companion that they 
Rave been reprinted on decorated cards suitable 
for use as wall cards either framed or unframed. 
The cards make extremely attractive 


GIFTS 


for father or mother, aunt or uncle, 
grandfather or grandmother. — 
The cards are sold for ten cents apiece. 


Address 
THE DEPARTMENT EDITOR 
The Youth's Companion 
Boston, Mass. 
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DODGE BAT BALL 
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Heve is the game. 
Girls are playing 
this time, but boys 
may play next time 
and have just as 
much fun 
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A Brisk New Game for Either ‘‘Pick-up’’ or 
Trained Teams 
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of 


A basketball and 

a field of forty 

by saxty feet with 

a safety zone is 

all the equipment 
you need 
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certain features of baseball, basketball, 

volleyball and soccer, is one of the newer 
competitive games for girls or boys, women or 
men. Since a good basketball and a playing 
field or floor are all the equipment necessary, 
the game is well suited for informal play at 
field days or elsewhere with a ‘‘pick-up’’ team. 
Since, on the other hand, the game is one in 
which skill can be made to count for much, it 
will interest playground directors, athletic 
coaches and school athletes wherever it is intro- 
duced. For example, it found a place on the 
physical-education schedule of the schools of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, and games 
for the championship of the county were played 
there shortly after the details of the game were 
learned from its originator, Mrs. Hazel K. 
Peden. 

The court, or field, is a rectangle forty by 
sixty feet, though the game may be played on a 
smaller court if necessary. A regulation team 
consists of nine players. In a “pick-up”? game 
any number may play. A well-inflated basket- 
ball is used. 

The game is similar to baseball in that there 
are both fouls and outs, and the game is played 
by innings. Five, seven or nine innings consti- 
tute a game. If there is a tie score, extra innings 
are played, as in baseball. 

One team scatters about the field. Its players 
are not confined to any definite points. The 
other team is at bat. 

The home base is one of the sixty-foot lines. 
The batter with ball in hand may stand at any 
place on the home base that she desires. At 
least one foot must touch the line. From this 
position she bats the ball into the field with the 
flat of her hand. To be fair the ball must strike 
within the sixty-by-forty-foot court. If it 
strikes outside, it is a foul. 

On a fair hit the batter runs, dodging about, 
across the field to the opposite sixty-foot line, 
touches any point in the line and returns to the 
home-base line. Some member of the opposing 
team recovers the ball and tries to put the run- 
ner out by throwing the ball so that it will hit 
her or by passing it to some other player who 
may be in a better position to make such a 
throw. The runner is not safe on the opposite 
sixty-foot line, but must return at once. If she 
runs more than five feet over the sixty-foot line, 
or returns in any other way than by crossing the 
sixty-foot line, she is out. The next player may 
not bat until the runner has returned to the 
home base or is out. 

If the runner returns to the home-base line 
without being hit by the ball, she scores one 
point, or one run, for her team. If she is hit be- 
fore she reaches home, she is out. The next 
player is up, and the play continues until three 
are out. The players bat in order as in baseball. 
When three are out the teams change places, 
and the second half of the inning begins. 

Fouls in dodge bat ball are accumulative. 
They are not charged against individual players 
but against the team. Three fouls constitute 
one out. If the team in the field fouls, these 
fouls count against it when it comes to bat. 

For example: a team might make one foul 
while at bat in the first inning, another foul 
while in thé field in the sixth inning, and not 
make the third foul until it is at bat in the 
ninth inning. The three fouls are then cancelled 
and counted as one out, leaving but two outs to 
be made in the regular manner during the in- 
ning. 

Another example: the side in the field makes 
seven fouls during the inning. Coming to bat, it 


D esi bat ball, a fast game that combines 


will already have two players out and one foul 
towards a third out. 

The batter continues to bat when fouls are 
called against her until she makes a fair hit. If 
she should knock nine fouls without making a 
fair hit, it would make three outs for her side. 
She would also be the first player at bat the 
next inning. Of course such a situation is im- 
probable, as it is seldom that a fair hit is not 
made on the first attempt. The ball is not 
pitched to the batter by a fielder, but is thrown 
up and batted by the girl at bat. 

The fielders should recover the batted ball 
and hit the runner with it. The batter should be 
a good dodger. Team work and short passes are 
what make a good infield. 

Fouls are called if any of the following rules 
are violated: 

1. The batter may not punch or throw the 
ball. She must bat it with the palm of her hand. 
It is also a foul for a fielder to strike the ball 
with her closed fist. 

2. The batter may not hold the ball more 
than three seconds after the signal “play ball’’ 
is given. A fielder may not hold the ball more 
than three seconds. 

3. Batting the ball out of the court is a foul. 
The ball must strike within the court. If the 
ball strikes outside but rolls in, it is a foul. If it 
strikes in and rolls out, it is a fair ball. 

4. A fielder may not take more than one step 
while in possession of the ball. A fielder who 
does not have the ball may run. In fact a good 
player will do so. 

5. Dribbling or bouncing the ball constitutes 
a foul, as does intentional interference with a 
runner by a fielder; batting out of order; inter- 
ference with the ball or a fielder by the side at 
bat; coaching by anyone other than a member 
of the team who is playing. 

The referee decides all questions not covered 
by the rules. 

There is a double penalty for fouls committed 
by fielders in that the runner is safe and scores 
arun for her side, even if struck by the ball. 
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NEW BICYCLES FOR OLD 
Aisesott may run like a new one, but it 


is as old as it looks, and when you are 

overhauling it for the summer you are 
sure to find enamel scratched and worn and 
nickel parts rusted. Like an automobile a bi- 
cycle needs a new ‘‘coat’’ occasionally, but, if 
you try to paint it yourself without instruction, 
you will probably not do a good job. 

This article is intended to give. the necessary 
instruction. By following it you can “‘dress up” 
a bicycle to look “‘like new.”’ You can easily and 
accurately apply the new coat, stripe the rims 
and stencil on the frame any design or lettering, 
such as your monogram or initials. 

You will need a small oval sash brush, size 
three quarters of an inch, for the main color and 
an artist’s No. 3 round brush for the fancy 
work. Fifteen cents should buy a brush of each 
kind that will not shed its bristles. Besides the 
main color or body enamel you will need alumi- 
num powder mixed with banana oil for touch- 
ing up nickel parts. For striping and lettering 
you can use contrasting color enamel or striping 
bronze in pale gold. You will need steel wool 
and sandpaper to prepare the surface for 
painting. 

Do your painting where there is no chance of 
dust’s spoiling the job. If you haven’t a room in 


which to paint, make a light wooden frame, 
cover it with paper and set it over the painted 
parts to protect them. The enamel will dry in 
less than half a day. While you are overhauling 
the running gear clean the parts to be painted. 
Take off the tires. 

Now, there are many places where you can’t 
help smearing enamel on nickel—for example, 
where the spokes enter the rim. Before painting 
such places grease them with vaseline. When 
the enamel is dry, you can easily wipe off the 
vaseline, and the smears of paint will come with 
it. If you will guard against lost bristles and 
brush strokes that show, you will find applying 
the main color an easy matter. 

Striping and lettering are a succession of 
‘*holes’”’—clean-cut work that you can’t man- 
age with ordinary stencils. For stencils you will 
need heavy manila paper such as mailing en- 
velopes are made of. Make the holes with a 
leather punch that makes a hole of about a 
sixteenth of an inch. 

Make the rim stencil about five inches long, 
of a width to fit between two spokes, and square 
one end. One inch from that end, and a half 
inch from each edge, punch three or four con- 
necting holes, as indicated in the cut, through 
which to thread a length of heavy wire. If the 
spokes are ‘‘staggered,’’—that is, set zigzag,— 
cut the wire to cover two spokes in line. 

Fasten the stencil with wire to the spokes, 
as shown in the diagram. Parallel with the wire 
and with each other mark two lines to serve as 
guide lines for the holes. Mark another stencil 
paper exactly like the first one in case you 
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should need it. Between holes leave just enough 
space for a “binder,” as indicated—about one 
thirty-second of an inch. 

When you have stenciled between two pairs 
of spokes there will be space at a spoke in which 
you can easily put a “handmade” hole. Instead 
of pressing the stencil with the fingers—which is 
likely to result in blotty work—use a long, nar- 
row rubber band strung on a wire placed over 
the stencil wire. With one hand stretch the 
band to press firmly over the stencil and roll 
the band along from one edge of the stencil to 
the other, painting the holes as you go. When it 
is possible paint in a direction with the ‘‘bind- 
ers,” as indicated by the brush marks in the 


diagram. When lifting the stencil to shift it be 
careful not to make blots. 

fou can apply the striping anywhere by 
handling the stencil as for lettering, which we 
will next consider. You can fasten a letter sten- 
cil to the frame securely with rubber bands 
held with a nail or tied, as shown at the bicycle 
head in the diagram. Your initials should be 
about three quarters of an inch high, and in one 
of the two positions suggested. A monogram 
will take up space about two inches square and 
looks well at the side of the head or on the 
front, if the name plate has been removed. 

First draw parallel foundation lines on paper 
and work out a design that suits you; then with 
carbon paper transfer it to the stencil. 

When stenciling letters use a rubber band 
‘“‘presser’’ as on the rims. It is best to leave the 
stencils in place until the work is dry. Within 
twenty-four hours your bicycle should be ready 
to run—‘‘as old as it looks.” 
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SUCCESS IN ATHLETICS 
II. Details of Management 


HE treasurer of the athletic club should 

keep an itemized account of receipts and 

enter therein the name of every donor and 
the amount he gave. The treasurer who cannot 
show where the money came from is often in an 
embarrassing situation if some malicious person 
charges fraud. If the treasurer can produce an 
itemized list of givers, he can settle all such 
disputes and protect himself and the team from 
slander. 

Another thing about an itemized list is this: 
Those who give one year will be most likely to 
give the next year. You should know such 
people by name and have their addresses. 
Those who give to the team will, moreover, be 
likely to support the team in other ways,—as, 
for example, by purchasing tickets to games. 
In managing your team you are building up 
good will. Like the successful merchant, you 
must keep correct accounts, lists and address- 
es of patrons and record of other matters of 
importance. : 

The treasurer should also keep an itemized 
account of expenses. The income and expense 
account for a team or a fairly large athletic club 
can be kept in an ordinary notebook. It need 
not be elaborate, but should be plain and sim- 
ple and should be kept ready for inspection at 
any time. . 

In regard to expenses, enforce a strict rule 
that no expenditures of any considerable 
amount shall be made without a majority vote 
of membership of the team or club. In small 
matters, such as buying whistles for referees, 
paying for adhesive tape, car fare and the like, 
the management should be allowed to spend 
the money as it needs it. 

The response to the appeal for money may 
not bring in enough, so that the members of the 
club will have to earn something themselves. 
Here are several plans that have been success- 


Let some boy who has a camera take a group 
picture of the members of the team and sell the 
prints. ; 

If you are making your campaign in the fall, 
you can buy Dutch bulbs—hyacinths, daffo- 
dils, tulips, crocuses—and retail them at a goo! 
profit if you buy a hundred or more. If it 3s 
spring, buy a quantity of packets of garden and 
flower seeds at wholesale and retail them. 
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Go to some wholesale stationer and get the 
lowest price on good lead pencils. The profit in 
pencils is not far from one hundred per cent, 
and any group of boys should be able to sell a 
few hundred. 

Appoint a committee to take orders through- 
out the town for ice cream to be delivered at 
such time as the purchaser wishes. Buy the 
cream in gallon or five gallon lots and sell it at 
local retail rates. 

Give a play or a lawn féte. 

Organize a newspaper route. Let one team of 
four or more have the route one week, another 
team the next week, and so on. 

Many other plans will occur to the boys who 
read this series. The thing to remember is that 
you must have money to pay your way in the 
world, and that you must account for the mon- 
ey that the public gives you for a public object. 


Spending the money 


Before you spend a cent for uniforms or for 
anything else learn what prices, qualities and 
materials are to be had. Find out whether 
there is to be another club or team near you 
that is using colors you have selected. It is not 
pleasant to outfit a club or a team and then 
have it appear in public for the first time in a 
uniform like that used by another group. 

Ask the members of your club team what 
they want to do with the money. After you 
have talked the matter over informally, call a 
meeting and take a vote on each item. Let the 
decision of the majority be respected, if you 
have money enough to meet the bill. If not, tell 
them why they cannot have all-wool uniforms 
and “‘league’’ balls. 

A word as to quality. The best goods wear 
out fast enough in athletics, though good uni- 
forms, balls, bats, gloves, guards and so on will 
last a long time. If you cannot buy the best, do 
not run in debt but buy the best you can. But 
if you can buy the best quality, do it. Cheap 
uniforms usually shrink and go to pieces; the 
colors run, and after a few hot, sweaty contests 
they are gone beyond repair. 

If there is a choice between two or more lots 
for outdoor sport, or two or more gymnasiums 
or courts for winter use, bargain for a rent that is 
within your means. Be as careful of the money 
as if it were your own. It is public money, as 
taxes are. Keep that in mind. ' 

Sometimes boys can get their equipment on 
good terms by going to the manager of some 
team of adults and getting him to combine 
their order with his. All the boys of a league 
by working through the Y. M. C. A. or other 
agency can sometimes get wholesale prices on 
goods. Discuss this end of the matter with lead- 
ers of other teams or clubs. 

It should be made plain to all the players 
that uniforms, balls, bats, gloves, nets or other 
things used in games are the property of the 
team or the club. Be emphatic about that. 
Nothing belongs to any player personally. 
Make that so plain that no one can lose sight 
of it. Any player who leaves the team or the 
club must turn in all the team property that he 
holds. Boys will move away or quit or join 
other teams. Clubs or teams that are fully 
equipped may lose half their property through 
members that quit in midseason. If each one is 
made to feel that the property he uses is held in 
trust for his fellow members, he will take bet- 
ter care of it and will return it before he goes 
away. Nothing is so embarrassing for a man- 
ager as to have the taunt flung at him,‘‘We 
fitted you out once; where is the stuff we gave 
you money for?” It is hard to explain the loss 
of such things. 

If some one gives you a ball, a pair of sneak- 
ers or uniforms or other equipment, enter it on 
the books as if you had received so much cash. 
When you issue anything to the team or to any 
player or players enter that as an expense. 

us: 


RECEIPTS 
To five pairs of sneakers @ $5......... $25 
To one official basketball............. 11 
EXPENSES 
Five pairs of sneakers to team......... $25 
One basketball to team .............. ll 


Thus everything appears in business style. 
Later, if that ball should be stolen by a hood- 
lum after a game, the new ball should be en- 
tered separately as it was bought and issued. 

Keep every account as if you expected to be 
examined by a Federal Bank Examiner at any 
moment. Then when the critics make false 
charges produce your books. Accurate accounts 
are facts that no one can explain away. 


Accounting for the money 


From time to time during the playing season 
and especially at the close of the season the 
treasurer of the club must account both to the 
group or team and to the public for the money 
he has handled. It seldom satisfies people mere- 
ly to hear a statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures read over hurriedly. Give them the figures 
on paper and let them study them, item by 
item. 


So far as the club or team is concerned, the 
'matter of accounting to them will be easy. A 
few sheets of manifold paper, slipped between 
Sheets of thin paper, will give duplicate copies 
cnough to pass round among the members. 
“ven a single fair copy of the statement, given 
'9 Some member with the request that he show 
‘' to others, will serve. Or an itemized account 
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can be posted in the gymnasium, church or hall 
that you use for your meetings or games. 

But there remains the public, whose con- 
tributions have made up the bulk of the re- 
ceipts. The local newspaper will print a brief 
statement of receipts and expenses, or the 
correspondent of some larger newspaper will 
include it in his budget of news from your town, 
ward or neighborhood. If not, a copy of the 
statement, pasted on a sheet of cardboard and 
hung in the window of a shop where your public 
will see it will serve. The shopkeeper will will- 
ingly let you display it there, for it will interest 
people and make them look into his window. 

One baseball team contained a member 
whose father had a duplicating machine in his 
place of business. The boy used it to make spare- 
time money. He duplicated the financial state- 
ment of his baseball club, and the other mem- 
bers delivered a copy to each person who had 
contributed to the club funds. The next year, 
when the team solicited money it received dou- 
ble the amount that it asked for. The men of 
the ward were so pleased with the businesslike 
way in which the boys did things that they 
gave liberally. 

The first number of this series on the details of 
management in athletics appeared in The 
Companion of February 19; the third and fourth 
numbers will be published early in June, just at 
the time when new managers are being elected 
and are scurrying round to find out what to do 
and how to do it. The four;numbers together 

1 make a complete handbook on athletic 
management. 

ss 


MODIFIED CAPTAIN BALL 


HE plan of the field for the game of modi- 

fied captain ball is shown in the diagram. 

Eight players, or, better still, ten, can 
take part. 

_The players in the small rings must remain 

with one foot in the ring, but those in the centre 
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and the two in the large rings can move any- 
where in their half of the field. Those from the 
large rings act as guards to the men in the small 
rings, and it is they and not the ones in the 
small rings who play the ball. They must not, 
however, approach nearer to the small rings 
than four feet. Although there is no net, players 
bry never cross the line to the other half of the 
eld. 

It is the object of a player from a large ring to 
get the ball and throw it to a player in a small 
ring on the opposite side. Kicking the ball is not 
allowed. If the player in a small ring steps out 
of it, play stops. If the player in a small ring 
catches the ball, he scores two points for his side. 
The ball then goes back to the centre players 
and is tossed up between them as in basketball. 
The same thing happens when the ball has been 
knocked out of the field. If a side fouls, the op- 
posite team scores one point. 

The game is played in two halves and in case 
of a draw may be extended beyond the time 


limit. 
3 ¢ 


TO KEEP SHADE TREES 
THRIVING 


F persons realized that an injury to one part 
of a tree affects the whole, they would be 
less likely to drive nails into the bark, fasten 

guy ropes to the branches, gouge the trunk 
with wagon wheels or lawn mowers or inflict 
other injuries that when multiplied eventually 
ruin a tree. Anything that interferes with the 
flow of sap through the soft cambium layer 
just under the bark is disastrous. Hundreds of 
young trees die every year merely because no 
one removes the wire to which the name tag is 
attached. If the wire does not rust and break, it 
cuts through the bark as the tree grows, then 
through the cambium layer, and so stops the 
flow of sap and causes the tree to die. 

Other trees without number are killed by 
boys who test their knives on the tender bark, 
by rabbits and mice, which eat rings round 
them, and by workmen and drivers who care- 
lessly wound them. 

It is much better to avoid making wounds 
of any kind than to try to patch them after- 
wards. An easy way to protect young trees is 
to set wire guards round them. The guards can 
be bought, or they can be made at home from 
galvanized netting or wire cloth. Cut the net- 
ting into strips wide enough to overlap an inch 
when in position and shape them by rolling 
them round a broom stick. You can then spring 
them round the tree, but it is well to have a 
little space between the guard and the trunk all 
round. If you force these guards well into the 
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FANCY DIVING 


IVING, like swimming, demands that the 

novice master certain fundamental ele- 
ments first. Briefly stated, there are five 
essentials which must be observed which 
apply to diving from the 3-foot board or the 
10-foot board, the two standard heights for 
fancy diving. 

First—The starting position. This is a 
position of ‘‘Attention’”’ on the lower end of 
the board. 

Second — The approach, which should be 
made in a bold, confident manner. 

Third — The take-off. This is accomplished 
with a fairly high jump on to the end of the 
board and the spring made from both feet, 
combined with a shoulder lift so that a maxi- 
mum of height may be attained. 

Fourth — Formintheair. This is the most 
important part of the dive. As the diver 
leaves the board, the back should be arched, 
the head well back and the toes pointed. 

Fifth — Entry into the water. In all dives, 
the position of the head goes a long way 
towards regulating the movement of the body 
while in the air. 

Fuller instructions for fancy diving, and 
swimming, will be found in “Science of 
Swimming”’’ (Spalding’s Athletic Library, 
No. 106R) by Frank J. Sullivan, Swimming 
Instructor at Princeton University and 
Editor of the Intercollegiate Swimming Guide. 




















RUNNING FRONT, SWAN OR ANGEL DIVE 

From a run the take-off is made from both feet; the 
spring should be upward rather than outward; simul- 
taneously with the body lift the arms are placed in 
position at right angles to the body and held out- 
stretched for an appreciable time. Upon entering the 
water, the hands must be together, body arched and 
legs held straight with toes pointed. 

















FRONT JACK-KNIFE 
__The take-off is the same as in the front dive, but the 
lift is mainly from the hips. The “jack” position, i.e., 
body bent at hips, with hands touching the legs below 
the knees should be held momentarily; on the opening, 
the position for the entry is the same as in the front dive. 





To look and to feel right, it is also im- 
portant to have a dependable suit. Spalding 
swimming suits are perfectly cut, form-fitting 
and durable and retain their shape under all 
conditions. They absorb very little water 
and dry out quickly. 


— Advertisement. 








“Some Swimming Suit’ 


... that’s what the 
boys all say. 


Not only in Swimming, but 
in Base Ball, Tennis, Track 
—every athletic sport— 
Spalding equipment will 
help you get the most out 
of your vacation. 


“It's a Spalding” means it’s 
right —in design, workman- 
ship and quality. 


Base Ball Gloves 
Base Ball Bats 
Tennis Rackets 
Golf Clubs 
Swimming Suits 
Base Ball Shoes 
Tennis Shoes 
Outdoor Sweaters 


Let us forward a copy of 
the Spalding catalog. No 
charge. Write today! 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 
Science of Swimming. ...... 
Speed Swimming. .......- 25e¢ 
How to Bat 
How to Piet. «cccacece< 25¢ 

“The Expert”—A tennis book by 
W. T. Tilden, 2d 
How to Sprint... . 2222+ 50c 
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Celebrate **4th of July”? 
' THE BRAZEL WAY 


Got tite Aesostmment () | $ Safe and Sane 
of FIREWORKSUI within theLaw 









BOYS! this outfit is 
prepared especially to en- 
abie you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all require- 
ments of law governing sale of 
fireworks. Consists of 2 large 414-ft. 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 
ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in, 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap re- 
ports, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 12 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 
crazy cracker sticks, and punk. All complete in @ 
neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole family. 


You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 

Fireworks cannot 
We ae day. 

Our booklet of celebration goods free. 

Remittance must Try Me 

BRAZEL NOVELTY M 

1800 Ella Street 


price. Order now—don't wait. 
mailed. Name your express office. 
nd for it 


G. CO 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


also. 








Children of Three Cuvee 


have successfully conquered childhond’s 
dreaded affliction—whooping cough aided by 
ROCHE’S EMBROCATION. 

Rubbed on the chest it brings speedy relief 
by loosening the phlegm. 

, Always have ROCHE’S handy for emergen- 
cies. It is just as effective for croup, bron- 
chitis and colds on thechest. All Druggistsor 

E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edward & Son, London, Eng. 
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fn EMBROCATION It 
Fights Whooping Cough and Croup 





MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare 
time making show cards for us. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We show you how by our new simple 


instructograph method. We supply both men and 
women with work at home no matter where you 
live and pay you cash for all work completed each 
week. Full particulars and booklet free. Write 
today 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
177 Adams Building, Foronto, Canada 





Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


d for the band 
Aninele instrament or comple’ 
ipment. 

Navy. Senda for big. a 
\ Uberaily Uipatepted. fully de- 
scriptive 

ts . Free trial. 
Easy payments.’ Sold by leading 
rousic dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 
60-87 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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FROM FACTORY 
TO HOME 


The New Way 
to Buy 
Sewing Machines 













Three 
Months’ 
Trial 
Offer 


So confident are we that the New 
Companion Sewing Machine will 
meet your highest expectations 
that we are willing to make you 
the following liberal offer: 





If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select is not perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular after you have tried it in 
your home three months, we will RE- 
FUND YOUR MONEY and take back 
the machine at our expense. 





NONE BETTER AT-ANY PRICE. There’s 
no other machine, at any price, that will do 
better work or that is more durable than the 
New Companion. It is full ball bearing, easy 
running, and has complete set of best attach- 
ments. Each machine is warranted for 25 
years. 


MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New 
Companion has all the features of an up-to- 
date machine, including also many new im- 
provements found on no other. These are all 
fully described in our illustrated booklet. 


OUR LOW PRICES are possible only because 
we sell direct from “factory-to-home.” Other- 
wise the price of the New Companion-would be 
DOUBLE the pres- 
ent price. We offer a 
choice of nine differ- 
ent styles, including 
Drop Head, Cabinet 
and Electric models, 
and pay all freight 
charges to your near- 
est freight station. 


ATTRACTIVE 
TERMS 


Not only does our 
Factory-to-Home 
System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade 
machine at a very 
low price, but we 
also have an arrange- 
ment whereby the 
payment may be spread over several months. 
This makes it possible for anyone to own one 
of these first-quality New Companions. Don’t 

sati: with an inferior machine, but get 
full particulars from us before making a 
selection. 





The Portable Electric 





Just send your address on coupon 





«Just Great—Oh Boy!”’ 
That is what a boy says about 


The SCARLET 
COCKEREL 


French Huguenot colonists, Creek 
Indians, proud Spaniards from Flor- 
ida and lively English sailor men 
crowd the pages of this story of 
a French boy, who is called ‘‘The 
Scarlet Cockerel.”” This book won 
the $2000 Hawes prize. Send for 
your copy today. 


$2.00 a copy 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Without obligating me 
in any way, please send your new illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also |FREE TRIAL OF- 
FER and explain ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
upon which I can purchase. — 

: 5: 
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Address . 


Town and State ........... 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Boston, Massachusetts 








ground, they will protect the trees. from mice, 
rats, rabbits and other vermin. 

When the garden is to be dug up or repairs 
are to be made about the place the young trees 
can be protected by means of burlap strips 
wound round them, but if that kind of protec- 
tor is left on very long many kinds of insect 
pests will find it a welcome hiding place. 

When newly set or poorly shaped trees need 
bracing or support two stakes are better than 
one. The best way to hold the tree firm is to 
twist two short lengths of rubber hose round 
the trunk and fasten the ends to the stakes. 
The rubber will not cut into the tree or chafe 
the bark. 

In spite of precautions small wounds will 
of course sometimes be made, but they should 
be treated as soon as discovered. First. remove 
the loose bark with a knife, but cut the wood 
as little as possible. Then smear the whole 
wound with liquid grafting wax and bind a 
cloth tight round it. If you wish to do an even 
more thorough job, paint the bandage with 
shellac. Painting the wounds on small trees 
with tar is likely to be worse than no treatment. 
Tar is well enough for large trees, but often 
proves fatal when used on those that have 
been set out only a few years. Grafting wax can 
be bought of any supply house and made into 
liquid form by heating it and adding alcohol. 
You can make the liquid wax at home by 
melting a pound of white resin with an ounce 
of beef tallow and adding eight ounces of 
alcohol after you have removed the mixture 
from the fire. Keep the wax in tightly corked 
bottles. 

Nothing is better than putty for stopping up 
small holes like those made by spikes, but 
grafting wax will serve. A few small holes 
would of themselves do no harm, even if not 
plugged, but they admit moisture as well as 
various insect pests and the spores of fungus 
diseases. For that reason it is advisable to stop 
them promptly. 

As a rule healthy shade trees need little 
trimming, especially if they hav¥é been chosen 
with intelligent reference to the spot they 
occupy. If maples are trimmed so high that the. 
sun strikes on the bark of the trunk, the bark 
will split and let in worms and fungi. Often, 
however, limbs are broken by the wind and 


‘must be removed. When two limbs cross and 


‘threaten to chafe one-of them must be taken 
‘out. Crotches in shade trees are dangerous, 
as a bad split is likely to occur if the branches 
become weighted with wet snow, and for that 
reason one branch of the fork is best cut away 
when small. In all such work the important 
point to remember is that the branch removed 
must be cut close to and parallel with the 
parent branch or the trunk. To leave a stub 
is to invite trouble. When thé cut is properly 
made, the bark will soon begin to roll over it; 
if the wound is not large, it will eventually be 
covered, and a wound of any size will be greatly 
protected. A stub will receivé no such protec- 
tion and will rot. 

The general practice is to paint all wounds 
with some material that is supposed to preserve 
the wood, such as white lead paint or tar. 
But many experts are now questioning the 
value of that time-honored practice, and the 
government experiment station at Geneva, 
New York, has found as the result of four 
years’ work that painting the wounds on 
fruit trees instead of doing good often retards 
the growth of the bark. 


* ¢ 
HOPSCOTCH ELABORATED 


play a game of hopscotch that varies 
amusingly from the usual game mark out 
your playinggroundasappearsin the figure. 
Make it about forty feet long and five or six feet 
wide and get asmall flat stone 
or a block of wood for a ‘‘pot- 
sherd.” There is no need to 2 
put the numbers on the dia- 
gram, for they would soon be 
scuffed out by the players, 
and in any case they are easily . aA 
remembered. 

When by counting out or 
in some other way the players 7 
have decided the order in | 35 16 
which they shall take their 
turns the first player steps to 
the starting line, which is 
called the ‘‘taw,’’ and tosses 
the potsherd into space 1. He 
must then hop into space 1, ‘ 
kick the potsherd out of the 
court across taw with the foot 
on which he is standing and 6 - 
hop back to taw. Then, stand- 
ing in normal fashion, he 
tosses the potsherd into space 
2, hops on one foot as before 3 4 
into space 1 and thence into 
2, kicks the potsherd into 1 2 
and from 1 out of the court as 
he did at first. He then tosses 
the potsherd into the other a 
spaces in numerical order, 
hopping up each time through 
every space to the one where the potsherd lies 
and kicking it back in reverse order through 
every space and out across taw. If at any time 
during the game a player either touches a hand 
or his upraised foot to the ground while on the 
court or throws or kicks the potsherd so that it 
comes to rest in the wrong space or on a line, 
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his turn ends. When it is his turn again—until 
after he has thrown the potsherd from space 
13—he resumes playing at the position where 
he stood when he made the error. 

When a player successfully reaches 13, still 
standing on one foot, he throws the potsherd 
into any space he chooses beyond 13 and then 
turns and hops back to 1 and back through 
every space in order until he reaches 13 again 
and on to the space where the potsherd lies. In 
making that trip or in subsequent trips he may, 
if he pleases, rest at intervals while the other 
players count slowly up to twenty by placing 
both feet on the ground, one foot in each of the 
paired spaces, 3 and 4, 6 and 7, 9 and 10, 11 and 
12, 15 and 16, and 18 and 19. On reaching the 
space where the potsherd lies the player tries to 
kick it out of the court across the curved finish 
line in one kick. If the potsherd comes to rest 
anywhere either in the court or on the boun- 
dary lines, the player loses his turn and on the 
next turn must hop up from taw as before to 
the space where the potsherd lay when he de- 
livered the kick and from there attempt the 
same kick again. The player who first gets the 
potsherd out across the finish line wins the 


game. 
$ ¢ 


YOU CAN'T STAND 
THERE 


ID you know that there 
is a place on the floor of 
every room where you 

cannot stand? that to a 
friend and whert'ke laughs at 
you prove that you are right. 

Take your friend over to 
the side of the room,. turn 
him sidewise to the wall, put 
his two feet together and 
place the foot thaf is nearest 
the wall up against the wain- 
scoting. So long as his shoul- 
der is touching the wall he 
cannot stand. 


¢¢ 


PERCH FISHING WITH 
PERCH BUGS 
"Tes yellow perch is usually classed as a 


pan, or food, fish, not as a game fish. 

Nevertheless, by using light and sports- 
manlike tackle of much the same sort that you 
use in small streams when fishing for trout, 
there is real sport to be had from perch fishing, 
particularly on lakes and streams where perch 
that weigh a pound or so apiece are to be taken 
in fair numbers; and there are many waters of 
that sort in the country. Perch that weigh 
much more than a pound are seldom taken, and 
a “two-pounder’” would be an exceptionally 
large one almost anywhere. 

Under the right conditions many perch are 
taken on the artificial fly, which of course is by 
all means the method to be followed when and 
where it is possible. But unfortunately at the 
time when most perch fishing is done—that is, 
during the summer months—the fish are 
usually in the deeper water, so that surface 
fishing usually produces small results. 

Good catches of perch are often made cn 
worms or on small live minnows, and in lesser 
numbers they can be taken on small trolling or 
casting spoons, artificial minnows and other 
handmade baits. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle, however, to call attention to a natural 
perch bait, the existence of which the writer 
feels sure will be news to most fishermen—and 
yet it is by all odds the most successful. 

The bait referred to is the ‘‘creeper,” or 
pupa, of the dragon fly; that is, the dragon fly 
in its aquatic form, before it changes to the 
winged insect so familiar to everyone. The full- 
grown creeper is about an inch long and of a 
greenish-brown color. The body is flat and 
comes to an obtuse point at the tail. There are 
six legs, and the head has been described as re- 
sembling that of a miniature bullfrog. 

The creepers can be found by the thousands 
along shore in low, marshy ponds, particularly 
where the bottom is muddy and weedy. An- 
other good place to look for them is among the 
decaying branches of submerged brush, or 
where a tree has fallen into the water. 

In the Berkshires the creepers are known as 
“perch bugs.”’ At some lakes proprietors of boat 
liveries and others who cater to the wants of 
anglers carry on a highly profitable side line of 
trade in perch bugs that they collect and sell 
to campers and visiting fishermen. The best 
way to collect them is to use a sheet of stiff 
wire netting about two feet square and not too 
coarse in mesh, and with that to work alors 
about three feet from shore and dredge close to 
the bottom and toward the shore. Hip boots 
are a necessary part of the outfit. . 

The bugs will Keep for a week or more in any 
sort of receptacle that is not air tight. It is un- 
necessary to put grass, moss or the like in the 
box or can, but the container must be kept 
covered, for the creepers are very active anc 
at the very first opportunity will scatter to the 
four points of the compass. 

When fishing with perch bugs, use sme!!, 
snelled hooks, number four or five, baited in the 
same way as when using “‘hoppers”’ or crickets. 
The perch bug should be fished deep, not fat 
from the bottom, and for that reason It 18 ac- 
visable to use a small, ringed sinker placed 
about two feet above the bait. To make sue 
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that you are fishing at the right depth let the 
line down until the sinker hits bottom, then 
reel in from three to four feet of line. 

In summer fish in rather deep water, from 
twelve to eighteen feet, but never far from 
weeds. Where the weed growth is very thick, 
anchor outside the weed bank and fish in 
toward it. Yellow perch run in schools; there- 
fore it doesn’t pay to be impatient if, when 
you have anchored, you get no nibbles for a 
while. You never can tell when a school will 
come your way. 

¢¢ 


SPEAKING OF COURAGE 
The boy who never is afraid, 
Who laughs at danger, calm and cool, 
May sometimes do a useful turn, 
At other times be just a fool; 
But when a chap comes sharp upon 
A scary job that must be done,— 
Done quick, although his hands are 
shaky 
And both his knees distinctly quaky,— 
Hops in and does it, all the same, 
And takes the plunge and plays the 
game— 
What if his heart was in his throat? ° 
Pin medals on that fellow’s coat! 


¢¢ 
A WORD TO ANGLERS 


All true sportsmen make it a regular practice 
toreturn to the water trout or other fish that are 
undersized or in excess of the number that the 
law permits; but not all anglers take pains to 
handle the fish only with wet hands. The reason 
for doing it is that handling a fish with dry 
hands removes the slime that serves to protect 
the fish. When that is broken or removed it 
opens the way for the growth of fungus, from 
which, sooner or later, the fish will die. 

It is also the part of good sportsmanship to 
kill every fish that is to be retained as soon as it 
comes out of the water. Keep a short, small 
club, like a policeman’s billy, for the purpose. A 
stroke with that on the head behind the eyes 
will dispatch the fish without its suffering. 


*¢ 


ENERGY IN EXERCISE 


REQUENT repetitions of light exercises 
Pe give endurance and health. Moreover, 
light exercises can be performed in such a 
way that they become really strenuous. The 
amount of effort put into the movement is 
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be harmful if repeated more than _ twice. 
Hence the worthlessness of such directions as 
“Repeat twenty times’’ unless the performer 
understands that how he performs the exercise 
should be in relation to his condition and train- 
ing. There are, for example, certain exercises 
for developing the arm—clenching and un- 
clenching the hand—repeating which five times 
with the strongest possible intensity of effort is 
more exhausting than doing them twenty times 
less violently. 

The weak or ill-trained should never attempt 
to put forth their utmost muscular effort, no 
matter how simple the movement. At the same 
time they should not perform exercises so feebly 
that they are hardly aware of making a move- 
ment. Even the very muscular and strong 
should avoid long repetitions of a particularly 
intense exercise. 

Without a certain effort muscular exercise 
has little value. Even the weakest when exer- 


cising must make a conscious effort beyond the | 


merely mechanical. The strongest should com- 
bine a certain number of moderate efforts with 
their more strenuous movements. A combina- 
tion of the two produces results far more satis- 
factory than can be gained by straight adher- 
ence to either extreme. 

For young children and those who are really 
weak one intense movement to cight or ten 
repetitions of a light nature is quite sufficient. 
For women and weak men and for strong 
youngsters between twelve and sixteen years of 
age the proportion of normal movements may 
be reduced to six. Even the well-developed 
athlete would do well not to confine himself to 
a limited number of very intense movements of 
a particular kind, but to combine with them 
light repetitions in the proportion of two to 
three. The accompanying schedule makes specific 
suggestions. 

To perform physical exercises for the bene- 
fit of the bones does not occur to many; 
even the majority of professional instructors 
consider exercises chiefly for their effect upon 
the muscular system or the internal organs. 
Yet neglecting the bones and joints too fre- 
quently has to be reckoned with when distor- 
tions of the spine appear and later in life, 
when rheumatism comes. Prevention is better 
and cheaper than cure, but it is astonishing how 
frequently, almost regularly, it is forgotten. 

Round and uneven shoulders, curved spine, 
wry neck might be prevented in many cases if 
we gave attention to exercises that affect the 
skeleton. Just. as exercise increases the power 
and improves the quality of the muscles and 
acts beneficially upon the nervous system, so 
also it produces a good effect on the spinal 
cord, which is the trunk line of the wonderful 
network of nerves that permeate the body. But 
in most cases strengthening the back muscles 
is the object of exercises that otherwise might 
help the spine. Thus there are backward, for- 
ward and sidewise bending movements, suffi- 
cient perhaps for the lower part of the spine, 











NUMBER OF MOVEMENTS 
Young From 12 to 16 ; . . 

Children Seow Adults, Weak Adults, Strong 

Arm and leg exercises 4 to 8 reps. 6 to 12 reps. 6 to 10 reps. 8 to 20 reps. 

Stretching exercises 2 to 5 reps. 8 to 12 reps. 5 to 10 reps. 10 to 15 reps. 
Simple body-bending 

exercises 4 to 6 reps. 8 to 12 reps. 6 to 10 reps. 10 to 20 reps. 
Body-bending exer- 
cises with much 
pressufe on inter- 
nal organs (includ- 
ing ground exer- 

cises) 2 to 4 reps. 4to 8reps. | 5to 8 reps. 8 to 12 reps. 

Breathing exercises 6 to 10 reps. 8 to 12 reps. 8 to 16 reps. 10 to 20 reps. 
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under the control of the person exercising; on the 
degree of intensity of effort depends much of 
the effect. For example, you can perform the 
body-bending-sidewise exercise in such manner 
that it becomes no more than a mere swaying 
to and fro. That is suitable enough for the weak, 
the very young and the badly undeveloped, but 
it would be little less than useless for the mus- 
cular and strong, accustomed to vigorous exer- 
cise. Yet precisely the same movement, made 
with strong effort, with concentration of the 
mind upon the muscles employed, so as to 
produce the most strenuous contraction and 
extension, may well be severe enough for those 
of highly developed physique. 

This fact is too frequently overlooked not 
only by pupils but by instructors. Such and 
such exercises, it is asserted, are suitable only 
for the strong; they would affect the weak 
adversely. Other movements, proper enough 
for the undeveloped, are worthless for those of 
normal muscular power. Both assertions are 
‘rrors. Even though there are exercises that 
only the well-trained ‘should attempt, yet, 
speaking broadly, it is manner of exercising 
rather than the exercise itself that is of real 
importance, 

, Free exercises, into which you put no great 
‘egree of effort, can be continued for a long 
ime, even to slight fatigue without any ill re- 
lts, even to the weak and ill-trained. The 
ame exercises performed with the greatest 
intensity of which the person is capable might 


(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 


but not for the upper half, between the small 
of the back and the neck. 

Old or young, most persons suffer from 
laziness. They prefer movements that cause the 
least trouble. Instead of using as many of the 
muscles and joints as possible, they prefer to 
use the fewest possible number. It seems almost 
as if most persons considered the spine to be a 
rigid bar of bone having two joints, one in the 
small of the back, the other at the neck. That 
belief is wrong. Throughout its whole length 
the spine has power of movement, forward 
and backward, sidewise, even to some extent 
rotary. A person who wishes to grasp something 
just beyond easy reach usually bends at the 
small of the back. Why should he not make 
some use of the mobility of the rest of the spine, 
of the freedom of the shoulder joints? 

Swedish gymnasts have an exercise known as 
“hewing and sawing.” It is a quick movement, 
powerful and most effective in keeping the 
spine flexible, especially the upper part of it. 
But because it is very powerful, except for the | 
athletic, the very strong and the already well 
trained it is better to divide it into two parts, 
each to be performed separately. Taken thus, 
the movements cannot possibly have anything 
but a beneficial effect, even upon the weak and 
the very young. To both those classes the 
exercises are particularly valuable. Two or 
three minutes given them daily would prevent 
many of the troubles that appear about the 
tenth year. Except in those who are ill nour- 
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(Remember 
these are 
merely 
printed re- 
produc- 
tions of the 
real lo 
graphs.) 


Say, boys! Here’s a real camera— 
take one on your camping trip 


Talk about fun! You don’t know what fun is, 
until you own your own camera. Back home, when 
you start tellin’ about the “whale” you caught, or 
the hike you made to somewhere in particular, 
what'll you get? 

**You’ve got to show me.” 


But with either an Ansco Semi-Automatic or the 
Ansco Juniorette, you'll have the evidence. 


Of course, the Semi-Automatic is simply the top 
hole of all cameras. It has a motor that automati- 
cally winds the film—which means that when you’ve 
got going on something good, you don’t have to take 
time to turn the camera around to wind the film. 
You take the picture, press the lever which winds the 
film and then you’ re ready totake another. The finest, 
newest camera money can buy. You’ve got a right 
to be proud when you’re the owner of one. 


ee 


The Semi-Automatic 
—it’s an Ansco 


This camera automat- 
ically winds its own 
film. Takes pictures 
2%x4%M. Price $30. 


The Juniorette’s a real pal 


It’s always for you—always works with you, to get 
good pictures. Why? Because it is one of the Ready- 
Set models! 

You don’t have to be changing the shutter all the 
time. You set for snap-shots or for time exposures, and 
shoot. When set on time, the opening automatically 
becomes smaller. You haven’t any focusing to worry 
about either, because the Juniorette is set at a univer- 
sal focus that gets good pictures, size 24 x 3%. 
Order from us if the phocographic dealer nearest you 
cannot supply you. 





Juniorette 
ly $10.50— 


The 1925 

costs on 

and it’s an Ansco! 
—a 
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Bucky Harris 
and his apni Champs 


D&M 


** The Lucky Dog Kind” 


UCKY says—‘“I would be partly lost 
in breaking in any other but a DPM 
Glove for the 1925 season.” 
He voices the sentiment of over 90% 
of the Major League Players who always 
use and endorse 


D&M Gloves or Mitts 


If you want to make the grade as a 
baseball ‘player you'd better get the 
D&M habit now! 

Ask your local D&M dealer or write 
to us for catalog of complete equipment. 

FREE! The D&M Official Baseball 


Rules and illustrated folders “How to 
Pitch” and **How to Play the Infield.” 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Department Y Plymouth, N.H., U.S.A. 











Free D & M Baseball 


Special Offer 
With all orders received within 30 days we will in- 
gee FREE One D. & M. Junior League or One 
). & M. Full Size City League Baseball. 








Little Boys’, Boys’, and Men's 
High Grade Goodyear Welt Shoes 
at wonderful values! 

Handsome, strong, comfortable, 
serviceable shoes, lined through- 
out. Unexcelled for work, school, 
or play. 

Waterproof, fibre, soles, 
guaranteed not to break 
or crack. Guarantee with 
every pair. Best rubber 
heels. 

These shoes are made 
under our own specifica- 
tions and only first class material and work- 
manship accepted. 


Little Boys’, Brown, High or Low — 9 to 
1 


4 a 
Men‘ s, Brown or Bl High or Low — 6 to 
5 alte Scheel ieie 6S Ia Sik eee $4.85 
Add 10c East and 15c¢ West of Mississippi 
River for Parcels Post. Remit money order. 
If you do not know your size, give length of foot 
in inches, or place foot on paper and draw line 
around with pencil. 


— F. FREETO COMPANY 


109 Beach Street BOSTON, MASS, } 











Ranecr'Sab 


cle built— 44 styles, 
colors and sizes. 


“Pactory to Rider prices. 
FREE ce 
Days Free _— ae 


‘Tires wi ~ py fe NY 


oe Write today for bi catalo ka 
Factory Bi Bicycle Prices fro m $24 4H 
cao triat plan and marvelous Lah 


Writeus 


CYCLE 
DEVENS) CHICAGO free catalog 


Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK = tne om 


Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc. , Worcester, Mass. 











(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
ished and weak, it is noteworthy that round 
shoulders and other troubles that have their 
origin in weakness of the spine do not appear 
in early childhood. 

“Hewing” is simply bending the trunk 
quickly forward and downward and raising it 
again. Standing at attention, arms loose, take 
a good pace forward with the right foot; then 
bend forward at the hips without allowing the 
head and shoulders to droop. Let the arms move 
loosely, so that when the body is raised they 
will swing back naturally to their original 
position. Keep the knees straight. After a few 
of these movements make as many with the 
left foot advanced. Six complete movements 
are enough for the young and weak. The 
number may be gradually increased, according 

to age and condition, up to twenty for a strong 
| adult. 
| For “sawing” stand with the right foot a 
pace in advance of the left. Bend forward from 
the waist, with fists clenched. Extend the right 
fist forward, full length, at shoulder level, 
| carrying the shoulder with it. Keep the left 
| arm bent, the elbow drawn well back, the fist up 
| to the shoulder. Then as the right arm is drawn 
back to occupy the same position as the left, 
carry the left strongly forward to the same 
position that the right occupied. Continue the 
| movement, moving the arms alternately for- 
+ and back, and the shoulders too, to give 
he upper spine a semirotary motion. Go 
Hedin half the exercise with the right foot 
| extended, and the other half with the left foot 
| forward. Four movements are enough for the 
weak and for young children; twenty will be 
enough for the athlete. 

Another exercise that helps to keep the 
| upper spine flexible is the following: Stand 
| erect, hands on hips. Take in a breath and = 
the 











Carry 
shoulders back, tilt the chin until the eyes face 
| the ceiling. Hold that position a second. Re- 
turn to the upright position, breathe out and 
| bend forward at the waist, but do not allow the 
chin to drop; compress the abdomen. The 
| number of movements may run from two to ten. 


[a 


PULLING AND BACKING 


EADERS who were interested in the spur- 
track puzzle printed in The Companion of 
December 18, 1924, may find diversion in 

| solving a more difficult railway problem sub- 
| mitted by a correspondent. It is this: How can 


the body well from the waist. 


two trains of twenty-five cars each pass by 
| means of a spur track that will hold only one 
car at a time, without the locomotive, and that 
connects with the main line at only one end? 
The solution will appear in the Department 
Pages next month. ° 


DO NOT PICK THE FLOWERS 
Mi: GOODELL was reputed to be the | 








largest landowner in the country, and 

it seemed selfish i in him to put signs on | 
his fences that read: ‘‘Do not pick the flowers.” 
Surely he ought not to begrudge a few flowers 
to the boys and girls who loved to wander over 
his grassy fields and through his flower- 
besprinkled woods. In fact, he seldom saw his 
own flowers, for his business in the city took 
all his time. Why should he deny them to the 
| children? 

To tell the truth, it was Mrs. Goodell who 
| was responsible for the signs. She had been an 
eager student of botany in her school days. 
She loved flowers passionately and wanted 
everybody else to love them. 

Mrs. Simmons was calling on Mrs. Goodell 
one afternoon when the conversation drifted to 
wild flowers. Mrs. Simmons had the reputation 
of asking for what she wanted and, true to that 
reputation, she asked Mrs. Goodell directly: 
“Why does your husband put up those signs? 
It does no harm to let the children pick a few 
flow: ers where there are so many. 

“I’m glad you asked the question,” 
Goodell, “for I have long thought that the 
signs were misunderstood. They were put up 
at my request, and not that the children should 
be denied the flowers but rather that they 
might have them. Flowers that children pick 
soon wither in their hands and are thrown 
away. The seeds do not mature, and in a little 
while the flowers are gone. In Illinois, where I | 
was a girl, there were large yellow lady’s-slippers | 
in the uplands. The uplands are still there, but 
the lady’s-slippers are almost gone. Recently I 
visited in southeastern South Dakota. Already 
even in that thinly settled state the bloodroot 
that has always been abundant in the coulees of 
the northeastern part has disappeared from the 
| southeastern part. So has the wood anemone. | 

The yellow violets also are almost gone, and | 
| the Dutchman’s-breeches is fast disappearing. 
Even the pasque flower, which is the state 
flower of South Dakota, is vanishing in all the 
settled parts of the state. In those parts that 
are still unbroken prairie it grows abundantly, 
| but it disappears with cultivation and grazing 
and picking. 

“Unless our wild flowers are allowed to re- 
produce themselves by seeding we shall soon 
have none. Cattle, horses and sheep are thin- 
ning them out. The greatest joy in flowers is not 
in picking them and throwing them away 
withered, but in seeing them growing in their 

natural surroundings. We want the children to 

enjoy them, and we also want them to think of 
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, other children who will come after them.” 


lamin Franklin 
(170 6-1790) drew 
ightning downa 
wire, another experi- 
ment in the progress 
> d electricity, finally 
veloping into the 
wonders of radio 

today. 


May 28, 1925 








and only power 


can be made to 








method used in 


ERLA 
RECEIVERS 


CIR-KIT gives 
you the kind of 
radio entertain- 
ment obtained 
with Erla Com- 
plete Receivers, 
priced from 


$67. 50 to $225 


i 


flex CIR-KIT. 


{Z 


Build this Powerful Radio 
—“Big” Sets Can’t Beat It 


You know that tubes mean power in radio— 


can give you the far-away sta- 


tions you want, loud and clear. Now if the tubes 


do triple duty that must mean 


highest power. There is one way of getting this 
extra work out of vacuum tubes. 


It is the 
Erla Supereflex circuits. That 


is why even one-tube Supereflex brings in such 
distant stations so clearly. And with only three 
tubes Erla Supereflex rivals the most compli- 
cated and expensive radio sets. 


Think of the fun of building such a fine set 
yourself. You can doit easily with Erla Supere- 


The cost is small, and all the 


Erla parts you need are supplied. They almost 
seem to put themselves together as you follow 
the simple instructions and blueprints. The 


drilling is all done for you. NO SOLDER is 


used. Just screwdriver and pliers doa perfect job. 


The finished set will bring in stations you never 
heard before. Jt will keep out those you don’ t 


want! And the 
you finest radio 


Erla tone, as always, will give 
music. You are sure of all this 


if you are sure to ask for Erla C/R-KIT. 


Electrical Research Laboratories 
Dept. U, 2500 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 
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Tells how to use 
your Louisville Slugger 


Here’s a book, boys, that tells how Babe 
Ruth, George Sisler, Ty Cobb and other 
famous sluggers bat. It tells you how to 
stand at the plate, how to grip the bat, how 
to get your body into the swing, how to use 
your Louisville Slugger. 

Illustrated with pictures of Famous Slug- 





Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 751 Preston Street, Louisville, Kentucky 





gers in actual bat- 
ting poses. Written by 
an expert who has made a study 
of batting. Explains the fame 4 of safe hit- 
ting. Get a free copy where you buy your 
Louisville Slugger bats or send a postcard 
request today to 
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